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Heavenly blessings are greater than 


The Joy 
of the Lord 


earthly griefs. The greatness of 
the Christian’s joy is that it is a song of gladness, 
which is not stilled in the time of gloom and tears. 
All other joys miss the changes in the marching step 
of life, but this is one which can keep pace with men 
even down into the grave. It is the only quickstep 
that sounds not incongruously on the muffled drum. 
We can rejoice in the Lord always. No time nor 


event compels to silence the voice of that joy. 


8. 
Using One’s , A man should rise superior to his 
Surroundings § surroundings, but he should not 


ignore them. It is not an uncommon notion that 
itis the part of manliness to manifest supreme con- 
tempt for the things that are without. One often 


Meets the man who is ‘‘ aboy: being influenced.’’ 


To his way of thinking, only weak persons yield 
themselves up to anything, be it the song of a bird, 
or the fragrance of a violet, or the calm of a sum- 
mer’s twilight. Such a man imagines that he is de- 
veloping: manhood, when he is only petrifying an 
undeveloped man. We are to overcome our sur- 
roundings, but he is a poor conqueror who brings 
back no spoils. We need to learn the art of yield- 
ing ourselves up to ennobling influences, as well as 
the art of resisting evil influences. 


se 
Living He who attempts to gain a living 
by Our Wits’ dishonestly by his wits needs a 


larger stock than if he put them to a legitimate use. 
The purpose of organized society is to verify the 
Scripture declaration, ‘‘ The way of the transgressor 
is hard.’’ The man who attempts to get a dollar by 
raising his hand against his brother must be made 
to work harder for it than if he moved in harmony with 
his brother. The same mental ability which enables 
one to steal a dollar should enable him to earn two 
or ten. The dishonest man may succeed in spite 
of his dishonesty, just as the honest man may fail in 
spite of his honesty ; but, in the tong run, the man 
who is clever enough to break a safe could make a 
fortune building safes. Sanctified wits pay better 


than prostituted wits. 


——— 
* 


What a man has helps to -regulate 
that which he can get. In the 
very nature of things it is true that ‘‘ he that hath, 
to him shall be given.’’ 


**He that Hath "’ 


To a person who was 
expecting to take a tour in Europe it was well said 
that what he would carry away from there would 
depend on what he took with him. The man who 
has never heard of Martin Luther gets very little 
from a visit to the Wartburg, and he who has never 
heard of Napoleon gets comparatively little impress 
from a visit to his tomb. A child’s money-bank, 
adjusted to open when it contains exactly fifty dimes, 
cannot be opened if it contains only forty. Ten 
more dimes must be added in order to make the 
other forty available. 
ent possessions and our desires into proper adjust- 
ment. 


It is an art.to bring our pres- 


What a child has already learned through 
experience determines that which we can bring to 
the.child to increase his knowledge, and in this we 
are all children. 

= 


Signs Miracles are wrought by our Lord 


of God’s Care when there is need of a miracle. 
Jesus multiplied the loaves and the fishes in the 
wilderness, but not in Capernaum. Where there 
was need, he met the need miraculously, if it could 
not be met in any other way. But where it could 
be met in other ways than by miraculous power, he 
left it to ordinary means. In an age when medicine 
was still in its infancy,—if, indeed, it could be said 
to be born yet,—he healed the sick, and in several 
cases recalled the untimely dead to life. As regards 
the healing art, just as with the teaching and shep- 
herding art, men were in the wilderness in those 
days. But in later days, when the pity and the 
faith he awakes have created medicine, he ordinarily 


leaves to the physician the care and cure of disease. 
And, as a sound science of medicine exists nowhere 
outside the sphere of his influence, we are as truly 
healed by him through the physician as we are fed 
by his Father through the lalvers of the farmer and 
the abundance of the harvest. A true faith will not 
allow the divine hand to be hidden from us in either 
case. To God will be thanks for the harvest and 
for the healing. 


HQ 
Consistent Inconsistency 


ONSISTENCY is often praised as if it were 
synonymous with virtue. It may be quite the 
opposite. The value of consistency depends upon 
the point around which the constituents of life and 
character are harmonized. If it is something in our- 
selves, it may be quite worthless. If it is something 
above ourselves, it may have an elevation and wor- 
thiness which on the lower ground would be quite 
impossible and unattainable. 

In the lower sense, a man is consistent who can 
say, as some would pride themselves on being able to 
do: ‘‘ [hold the same views to-day which I have always 
held ; I live by the same rules ; I am unvarying in 
my habits ; I enjoy the same things, and am becom- 
ing more and more confirmed in my convictions and 
affections.’’ Now in all this there is something. at- 
tractive and assuring. 
find people. The changeable, the capricious, puzzle 
us if they do not vex us and alienate us. People who 
are carried about by every wind of doctrine are not 
to be envied or followed. ‘‘ Unstable as water, 
thou shalt not excel.’’ ‘‘A double-minded man is 
unstable in all his ways.’’ 
gathers no moss. 


We like to know where to 


Such a rolling stone 
They who have no steadiness 
of convictions are like trees dead and plucked up 
by the roots. They are like clouds carried about of 
winds, like raging waves of the sea foaming out their 
own shame, like wandering stars to whom is reserved 
the blackness of darkness forever. ‘The Scriptures 
do not speak favorably of the unrooted, the un- 
grounded, the unstable, but praise those whose 
hearts are fixed, trusting in the Lord, and know in 
whom they have believed, and remain stedfast unto 
the end. 

And yet the Scriptures speak encouragingly, un- 
der certain circumstances, of those who change their 
lives, who turn about and reverse all their previous 
conduct, and become, as it were, new creatures, 
thus making the after life wholly and radically in- 
consistent with what it was before. Thus it appears 
that the much boasted consistency has in and of 
itself no value. If the consistency is nothing better 
than a stedfast course of error and wrong doing, it is 
most lamentable and disgraceful. The man who 
persists in believing an error when he is shown a 
better way, from a pride of consistency, and because 
he is ashamed of the reproach of being a« hangeling, is 
We praise the man who has 


The 


both weak and wicked. 


the moral courage to say ‘‘ 1 was’mistaken.’’ 


world owes much to such men. Paul was such a one. 
He confessed himself ashamed of opinions which he 
once honestly held. He renounced them, and em- 


braced their opposites, and both by his example 
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and by his altered course has been a benefactor of 
the race. 

And yet, in a higher sense, Paul was consistent 
even in this change. As a fanatical Pharisee he 
lived in all good conscience before God and men. 
He was consistent in that he intended to be right, 
follow conscience, and, as he understood it, to please 
God. When he was destroying God’s saints he 
verily thought within himself he was doing God’s 
service. When he was enlightened, he did not 
change this radical purpose, but only saw that he 
had been mistaken as to the nature and character of 
that service, and now sought to accomplish it in a 
wiser and better way. ‘This was the higher consis- 
tency. In following out this purpose he dared to 
become quite inconsistent, and in this he shows his 
true greatness. Free from all men as the servant of 
Christ, he is willing to become all things to all men, 
that»by all means he might save some. In his mag- 
nanimity and condescension he is willing to become 
a Jew, that he might gain the Jews ; to be a Gentile, 
that he might win them ; to the weak to become as 
weak, that he might gain the weak. And all this he 
did for the gospel’s sake. Here was the true center 
around which he gathered up and harmonized the 
lower conflicts and contradictions of his life. He 
was inconsistent in his sublime and unselfish con- 
sistency as an apostle of Christ and the servant 
of men. 

Some have thought it a reproach to Luther, the 
great leader of the Saxon Reformation, that he may 
be quoted by the most variant parties in the Protes- 
tant churches as favoring their views. Accordingly 
they have tried to maintain the thesis that thus and 
thus did Luther teach. The result has been that 
his views are shown to have been at different times 
quite variant, and often confessedly contradictory ? 
Is this to his dishonor ? 

Luther did not claim to be an oracle of infallible 
wisdom. In opposing papal infallibility he did not 
assume himself to be Pope. He urged men to search 
thé Scriptures, and counseled them, if his writings stood 
in the way of the Word, then to burn his books. He 
‘dared to be inconsistent in his higher consistency of 
being an earnest and honest student of the truth of 
God. Whether Luther could be harmonized with 
himself was to him a matter of little consequence, 
but whether harmonized with 
Christ and his gospel was of supreme importance. 
The truth, and that alone, together with the charac- 
ter formed by it and in harmony with it, is the only 
consistent thing worthy of human aspiration and 
applause. Let us dare the mortification of being 
found inconsistent with ourselves for the honor and 
joy of being found in harmony with Christ, who is 
the life, the truth, and the way. 

But now, having found this life, truth, and way, 
we need to be very careful that we do not cause 
others to stumble over our conduct as inconsistent 
professors and followers of the divine Leader and 
Guide. Paul resisted Peter to the face, and said he 
was to be blamed because he tried to play both Jew 
and Gentile, not, indeed, to win them to Christ, but 
to avoid for himself the reproach supposed to be 
awaiting him from his illiberal and narrow-minded 
Jewish friends. This was blamably inconsistent 
conduct, and had the bad effect of drawing away 
others who were influenced by his dissimulation. It 
is this kind of inconsistency which is to have no part 
in our daily living. This scandalizes the church, 
and wounds Christ in the house of his friends. 
Doth a fountain send forth at the same place sweet 
water and bitter? Can the fig-tree bear olive ber- 
ries ?. either a vine figs? So can no fountain yield 
both salt water and fresh. What a hindrance and 
reproach is it to be found attempting these incom- 
patibilities under the guise of the one confession and 
character of Christians ! 

Perhaps there is nothing more frequently and 
more comfortably pleaded by the outside, ungodly 


Luther could be 
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world for not accepting and following Christ than just 
this sort of inconsistency in Christian living. The 
plea is, of course, foolish and worthless, but it is 
made plausible by those who confess Christ and call 
themselves Christians, «It becomes those, therefore, 
who have named the name of Christ, not only to 
depart from all iniquity, but also to shun the very 
appearance of evil. This ought not to be a hard- 
ship ; its results are not indifferent. Let us count 
the cost, and be willing to be courageously and un- 
selfishly consistent. 


SOPEN LETTER 


Talking Machines The world, the flesh, and the Devil 
and Parrots have an advantage over the church, 
in Church Work every time, in a question of mere 
surface attractiveness. The gilded corner saloon is 
ahead of the Young Men’s Christian Association parlor 
and reading-room, when it comes to offering attractions 
that are intended merely to please the senses and at- 
tract notice for the time being. Christ's work is not 
likely to prove of surpassing interest to those who are 
merely seeking to kill time by amusing themselves. 
Yet many a Christian worker seems to feel that those 
who are without an interest in the Master’s service must 
be sought and won by appeals to the lighter side of 
their nature, as though the Devil's favorite mode of at- 
tack must be met by a precisely similar strategy on the 
other side. This mistake of welcoming and using any- 
thing that is likely to catch the interest, as a means of 
getting the indifferent permanently interested in Chris- 
tian service, is not a thing of unusual occurrence ; it 
shows itself constantly in the varied and manifold de- 
vices conceived and adopted by earnest Christian work- 
ers. Thus an active superintendent in Indiana writes to 
ask consideration of a plan that he describes in the fol- 
lowing letter : 

I know of no better authority on Sunday-school matters than 
you are, so I write to ask your opinion of a new idea I have of in- 
teresting a class of young men, and that is by means of a grapho- 
phone at the close of the lesson each Sunday. Some prominent 
and well-known Sunday-school worker would give a five-minute 
talk upon the lesson. I realize the fact that to hold a large class 
of young men is no easy matter, and am constantly on the lookout 
for something new, and, as the above scheme suggested itself, I 
am in doubt as to its being just the thing, even could I find the 
man to give us the talks by that means. 

A talking-machine review of the lesson each Sunday 
might hold for a while the attention of a class ; but, be- 
fore adopting the idea, it is worth while to consider 
whether the increased interest of the class would center 
upon the truth taught or upon the talking machine. 
Every plan for arousing or stimulating an interest in 
Bible study or other Christian activity should serve 
merely as a stepping-stone to the desired end ; any plan 
that draws the interest away from the end to the plan 
itself is so far a failure. Merely to succeed in attracting 
notice is a slight accomplishment. A trained parrot, 
taught to lead in prayer, might draw csowds to a poorly 
attended church, but it is a question how much spiritual 
benefit that congregation would carry away from the 
parrot-conducted service. 


ss - 


Censure of an author's published 
writings is not necessarily censure of 
the author himself. From time to 
time inquiries have come to the Editor about the 
writings on chronology and prophecy of Lieutenant 
Charles A. L. Totten, M.A. Such statements as have 
beer made by the Editor concerning any of Lieutenant 
Totten's voluminous works of this nature, in answer to 
those inquiries, seem to have been taken by the author 
as personal reflections upon himself. Thus he writes the 
following ‘‘ Open Letter** on this subject. 


Lieutenant Totten 


Speaks 


for Himself 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., May 6, 1808. 
Epitor THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

Str : In sundry issues of your journal you have taken 
occasion to give “ A stone“ or “A serpent” to many of your cor- 
respondents who have asked you for “bread” and a “ fish,”’ 
since at least twice in particular you have taken an opportunity 
to hit at me by name over their heads, and at the Truth itself in 
so far as I and my work may perhaps stand therefor. 






Salle Bie o- < 
, 40, No. 21 

The following excerpt from your issue of April 16, 1898, \ i! 
show plainly the unprofessional, as well as the unscholarly, un- 
fair, and unchristian, way in which, as a matter of fact, you de.| 
out what purports to be ‘ meat in due season"’ to your own we'll. 
nigh famished fdld, and its tone will show—between the lines— 
the animus thereof, viz.: [Then follows a quotation of the entire 
“Open Letter and comments referred to.] 

Now, Sir, the time at last is up for any further submission 
on my part to this continued condemnation without a hear- 
ing im the presence of both my accuser and a jury which can 
detect the difference between knowledge and ignorance, between 
honesty and prejudice, and between those who have done their 
best to suppress vital ‘‘ present truth '' and one who has, by veri- 
fiable records, devoted his entire resources to its discovery and 
promulgation. 

It is to such as you, Sir, and to your style of editorial assina- 
tion, that, during the past ten years of delving into far richer mines 
than those of the Klondike, I have suffered before this Peop)e— 
for had the so-called Religious Press (sic /) of this land done its 
duty, even by its own flocks, I can assure you, Sir, that the Secu- 
lar Press which has kept my labor in constant crucifixion, had 
never been guilty of a sin which, at the worst, is only one of igno- 
rance based upon your Caiaphan example. 

It is therefore my desire to meet a Philadelphian audience in 
your presence, and in that of your entire staff, and there, face to 
face, and once for all, to vindicate the lines of truth for which [ 
stand sponsor from such wicked aspersions as they have been 
called upon to suffer.in silence for so long. 

Although mute during this long attack, I have been far from 
idle, and now at last am ready to talk: for I occupy invincil)ly 
the final front of ‘‘ Truth against the World,"’ which you may 
perhaps know is the motto of the ancient Khumree, and I would 
like nothing better than a chance to take you and your entire 
staff upon a rapid reconaissance along its.strategic points. 

You have not scorned me alone, but thousands,of others right 
in your own city—the city of Dr. Seiss, author of “‘ The Miracle 
in Stone,’’ of Dr. Tullidge, author of ‘‘ The Truth Shown unto 
our Fathers," and of the late lamented Dr. Howlett, author of 
‘** Anglo Israel,'’ the city wherein Manasseh’s Flag was born and 
weaned into maturity, the city wherein the Great Seal of our 
Country was born, fashioned, and given to the future—nor have 
I myself lacked the chance of taking some part in its history 
among you, nor of having some authority in all of these collateral 
lines related to Our Race ! 

You despise my labors because, forsooth, I believe that in the 
Anglo-Saxons are to. be found the. litéral,. lineal, and bieod de- 
scendants ‘of the Lost’‘Fen Tribes of Israel! You ridicule my 
faith in the deeper’ things of God—(we both are probably very 
poor followers of Him)—because I honor the. Significance of tlic 
Great Pyramid, that monument which my ancestors put into our 
National Heraldry ! and you belittle what you are wont to call 
“Totten's Chronology” 1 It isnot mine ; Totten merely defends 
the times and seasons to which Moses and the Prophets are com- 
mitted, and that Christ and the Apostles verify, yea, and which 
You and I are consummating in this very Spanish war, willy- 
nilly. 

But, my foe, there is not a city upon earth wherein Providence 
could possibly have better placed you as a scorner of the truth so 
as to force this challenge, nor one to which it has thus made it 
possible for me, the scorned advocate thereof, to come to more 
gladly, than Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love,—a type, at 
least by name, of that city which is honored above all in the open 
letters found in the Revelation of St John, and of the truer onc 
which some of us others trained in the interpretation of the 
Prophets, hope is yet to descend to earth from heaven itself. 

My proposition, therefore, is that you, or, in your probable fail- 
ure, that any genuine truth-seeker in Philadelphia shall provide a 
suitable public hall, capable, say, of seating about 1200 to 1500 per- 
sons, that you provide your best stereopticon and its operator, ancl 
that a lecture by me shall be duly advertised in The Sunday School 
Times and other local papers, and that a sufficient admission fee 
thereto shall be charged so as to clear all expenses, my own 
modest personal ones included, for, as you may know, If am an im- 
poverished man, and have already been at unusual war charges 
in this fight for many years. 

Upon my part, God willing, I will agree to come to your city, 
at a date appointed, say not earlier than two or three weeks hence 
and to bring one hundred or more lantern slides, the mere <is- 
play of which in sequence shall be well worth the admission fee 
whatsoever may be necessary ; and I will guarantee to gi: 
Philadelphians such a lecture as they will never regret to have 
heard ; and, before I get through its two-hour limit, I will warrant 
further that the audignce will fully understand the treatment of my 
topic, viz. : 

“What I am at, and how I got at it; where I am at, and w! 

I am getting at ; to wit: that Great Britain and America are in 
Prophecy quite as much as they are in History—and, ‘Thank 
God ! that they are in it to stay.’ 

Now, Sir, you ought to know (as you have done some liitle 
work in Biblical Geography) that Biblical History (in which ! 
have done a great deal of work) has yet another “‘eye,"’ to wit: 
Chronology. But in this line I have/done more than any one 
else on earth, and, by virtue of using both ‘‘ Eyes” of History | 


believe I know, let me say by the Grace of God, more about /” = 


filled prophecy, which is the signet of History, than any one else 
upon earth ; and, what is more, I believe that I can prove all this 
to a Quaker—to a Philadelphian—audience ! At any rate, I can 


show them that it is best henceforth to serve Jehovah rather than™ 


Baal, and that I for one am both ready and willing, yea, glad, to 
face a Dodish right in his own Den! 

This lecture must be delivered in a public hall where the men 
and women of “ the byways and hedges” can feel quite at home 
—not in a sectarian church nor in a ‘‘Sunday-school.” I 
want my Jewish brethren to be there; I would like my former 
infidel friends to be preseat ; I should like my agnostic friends to 
come, and all honest searchers of the Scriptures to be present ; 
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put I do not care whether the Higher Critics come or not, save 
that you have a delegation there to take notes on what I say—for 
your constitients will expect some comments. 
g Finally, if neither you nor any other so-called truth dispenser or 
seeker can be found in the Quaker City who will care to further 
this effort for Justice and Truth, then upon the receipt of indi- 
vidual postal-card pledges from twelve to fifteen hundred persons 
in your localityy I will undertake to make all of the arrangements 
myself, and in due time will see that they are notified as to the 
time and place and method of procedure, and that they are on a 
Chronological and Geographical list for reserved seats thereat. 

Awaiting your reply, as of the first part, or that of others who 
may second this attempt, or finally the individual action of ‘ by- 
way and hedge "’ peopie who may spring into the breach, I am, 
sir, in the cause of ‘Truth against the World,''—asking no 
quarter and giving none, 

Yours, etc., 
C. A. L. TOTTEN, 
Editor of the ‘Our Race'’ Quarterly, and 
the Monthly News Leaflet, 
member New Haven Press Club. 


If the public is not already fully acquainted with 
Lieutenant Totten’s views, it is not because of any 
lack of his published utterances on the subjects of his 
special study. -It is sufficient condemnation of his works 
that he claims to know the exact day on which the world 
was created, and bases his arguments on that claim. 
An argument built on the basis of a claim that has not 


‘ one word of support in Bible history, and that equally 


lacks support in secular history, is not worthy of respect. 
The Editor would consider himself unfit to continue in 
charge 6f The Sunday School Times if he should recog- 
nize such a baseless claim as worthy of the consideration 
of its readers. He would not feel justified in calling 
upon the public to attend a meeting in which those 
claims were to be further exploited, even with the added 
attraction of a magic lantern. 





Potters’ Picid 
By John B. Tabb 


" WAS purchased with His blood, this holy ground, 
This place of refuge for the homeless dead, 
While he, alas ! whereon to lay his head, 
In all the world no spot secluded found. 


St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Md. 
o> 


A Prussian Schoolmaster 


John Henry Pestalozzi 


By Professor Charles H. Thurber, A.M. 


F ALL the heroes and martyrs who have dignified 
the name of teacher, one, for a personality and 
character that stand all tests and for achievements of 
enduring service to humanity, will ever hold a place 
unique and lofty in the history of education and the 
hearts of all who practice the profession he ennobled. 
Measured by conventional standards, he falls far short 
in many ways. His outward life was kaleidoscopic in 
Yet from the time when, as a boy visiting 
the country, and noticing the hardships of the country 
people, he used to say, ‘‘ When I am big, I shall sup- 
port the peasants,’’ to the hour when the weary old 
man, with death already at his bedside, said to those 
about him, ‘‘ My children, you cannot carry out my 
work, but you can do good to those about you,’’ one 
supreme aim to which, through all outward vicissitudes, 
he was unwaveringly true, guided his lifé. Ignorant, 
degraded, helpless brothers needed him, and he gave 
them all. = The effort to do them good made, in turn, 
lawyer, agriculturist, philanthropist, author, teacher, of 
John Henry Pestalozzi. 

So much with which we are most familiar in the edu- 
cational theory and practice of to-day takes its rise from 
this great reformer that it is extremely difficult to attain 
a purely objective standpoint in considering his work. 


its changes. 


A great thinker, logic and system were yet not his 
Strong points, so that we shall look in vain in his own 
Writings for any clear schematic statement of the ‘‘ Pes- 
talozzian system.’’ Yet suchwas the power of his ideas 
that no’ é€ducator has had in his lifetime so great a fol- 
lowing of the iflustrious of earth. Queen Louisa of 
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Prussia wrote in her personal diary: ‘‘I am reading 
‘Leonard and Gertrude,’ and enjoy transporting my- 
self to this Swiss village. If I were my own mistress, I 
should at once go to Switzerland and see Pestalozzi. 
Would that I could take his hand, and that he might 
read my gratitude in my eyes! With what kindness 
and ardor he works for the good of his fellow-men ! 
Yes, in the name of humanity, I thank him with my 
whole heart.’’ Pestalozzi's greatness sprang from his 
goodness. He possessed most of the outward traits that 
are now considered undesirable in a teacher. But he 
had a greatness of heart that drew and held all whom 
he touched, and an unquenchable conflagration of en- 
thusiasm that set the world in a blaze. 

Education was to him the only means for regenerating 
mankind. Through it nations were to become and to 
remain great. Education had been the possession of a 
chosen few, and the many who had it not were languish- 
ing in ignorance and misery. In the place of all cure 
he placed prevention. This panacea for the ills of 
humanity, so trite to us, was new to his public,—new 
and, indeed, startling. It meant intellectual and spirit- 
ual communism. Princes and potentates came to him 
to learn his plan,—some because they were benevolent, 
some because they were far seeing. He tried to interest 
Napoleon in his ideas, but the conqueror of Europe 
‘*had something else than A B C’s to attend to.’’ 
Prussia, though, crushed and broken after the battle of 
Jena, highly resolved to rebuild the nation on Pesta- 
lozzi's plan. In 1871, Jules Simon, a Frenchman, said, 
what most believe, that the Prussian schoolmaster con- 
quered at Sedan, and since 1871 no country in the 
world has done more for popular education than France. 

The old, formal, lifeless, narrow conventional training 
heretofore offered to the few would not serve the needs 
of the new day. New aims required new methods. 
Pestalozzi was the father of the common school as an 
institution, and of the best methods of common-school 
teaching.- Up to this time all education had aimed at 
forming the child upon some accepted model ; the child 
was not much considered. The question was simply 
what certain adulte wanted to make out of him, Hew- 
ing the statue out of the rough block of marble was the 
accepted ideal of the teacher's task. Pestalozzi would 
watch tenderly over the chrysalis, letting the young life 
develop as God had planned. Development, not train- 
ing, was his watch-cry. ‘‘ Make it your aim to develop 
the child,’’ said Pestalozzi, ‘‘and do not merely train 
him as you would train a dog, and as so. many children 
in our schools often are trained.’ Neither Pestalozzi 
nor the teachers in his famous institute at Yverdun had 
much learning wherewithal to cram their pupils had they 
so desired. But their teaching was addressed to the 
understanding rather than to the memory. Language, 
number, and form were fundamentals. Language was 
taught through sense perception, and thorough under- 
standing always preceded expression. In De Guimps's 
admirable book, ‘‘ Pestalozzi : His Life and Work,”’ 
there is an account of the Yverdun school from the auto- 
biography of Professor Vulliemin, who was for two years 
Pestalozzi’'s pupil, in which he gives. this interesting 
description of certain features of the work : 

‘« The first elements of geography were taught us from 
the land itself. We were first taken to a narrow valley 
not far from Yverdun, where the river Buron runs. 
After taking a general view of the‘valley, we were made 
to examine the details, until we had obtained an exact 
and complete idea of it. We were then told to take 
some of the clay which lay in beds on one side of the 
valley, and fill the baskets which we had brought for the 
purpose. On our return to the castle, 
places at the long tables, and reproduced in relief the 
valley we had just studied, each one doing the part 
which had been allotted to him. In the course of the 
next few days more walks and more explorations, each 
day on higher ground, and each time with a farthér ex- 
tension of our work. 


we took our 


Only when our relief was fin- 
ished were we shown the map, which by this means we 
did not see till we were in a position to understand it. 
‘We had to discover the truths of geometry for our- 
selves. After being once put in the way of it, the end 
to be reached was pointed out to us, and we were left to 
work alone. It was the-same with arithmetic, which we 
did aloud, without paper. 
fully quick at this, and, 
everywhere, these only were brought before the numer- 


ous strangers that the name of Pestalozzi daily attractec 


Some of us became wonder- 
as charlatanism penetrates 


es 


to Yverdun. We were told over and over again that a 
great work was going on in our midst, that the eyes of 
the world were upon us, and we readily believed it.”’ 
That feature of Pestalozzi's method which was most 
novel has been most fruitful, and at the same time most 
misunderstood and most misused, is the doctrine that all 
primary instruction should be addressed to sense percep- 
tion, the anschauungs-unterricht. A\\ knowledge comes 
Therefore a sense impression must, 
first of all, be produced. ‘Things, not words,"’ 
other statement of this doctrine, 


through the senses. 
is an- 
brief and fallacious, 
Object lessons, too, are an application of the same fasci- 
nating, true, and dangerous doctrine. The mere look- 
ing at and handling of things is the most elementary 
step in learning. All brute creation takes this step. 
Words, generalizations, are prime necessities of thought, 
without which there is no real knowledge. The teach- 
ing against which Pestalozzi protested dealt only with 
words and symbols, leaving untouched the great world 
of sense reality. Pestalozzi's own method, in the hands 
of some of his disciples, has been responsible for a 
teaching that’ appeals to the senses only, leaving un- 
touched the whole world of thought. Of all worthless 
balderdash, many of the so-called object lessons are the 
most nonsensical. The mere holding up of pictures or 
exhibition of specimens is the poorest of all apologies for 
teaching. Pestalozzi himself cannot justly be held re- 
sponsible for this misuse of one of his most valuable 
ideas. It was of all things most natural that he should 
emphasize that feature of his method which made 
strongest protest against existing evils. But his followers 
should not forget that object teaching means more than 
mere seeing, hearing, and handling. 

Other educational refurmers—Locke, Rousseau, Base- 
dow, for instance—had advocated a better training of 
the young, but along lines that put it out of the reach of 
all but the wealthy. Pestalozzi advocated the education 
of all as the only safeguard of the state and of civiliza- 
tion. In ideals and methods he has more in common 
with Comenius than with any other reformer. To Pes- 
We might have had 
them without him, but the influences that led to their 
establishment can be traced back directly to him as their 
source. To him we are indebted for methods of instruc- 
tion in harmony with child nature. To him we owe a 
matchless example of enthusiasm and sacrifice which 
has been, and will ever be, the inspiration of multitudes 
of teachers. ‘Grateful Aargau'’ has raised a monu- 
ment to him in Stanz, and Yverdun but yesterday un- 
veiled her loving tribute to his memory ; but the more 


talozzi we owe our free schools. 


enduring monument to Pestalozzi’s gracious genius is 
set up daily in the hearts of hopeful teachers and happy 
children the world over. ; 


The University of Chicago. 
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Evangelistic or Evangelical ? 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


HE development, in recent years, of the intelligent 

study of the natures and needs of children is at 

last beginning to take hold of what has long been a pet 

idea in many churches,—namely, active evangelistic 
work among the very young. 

Let us lay aside all question as to the proper age for 
their entrance, and consider only the method by which 
they should be brought. 

We have reached that stage in our thinking where our 
effort in dealing with children is to endeavor to keep 
them calm, to have no emotional waste, no severe ner- 
vous tension. We are secking the simple, the natural, 
and avoiding the artificial and the strained. We are 
endeavoring to develop individuality, and to correct the 
tendency to thoughtless imitation. 

Many people recognize these principles in the secular 
lives of their boys and girls, who are afraid to apply 
them to religious things, lest haply they be found to fight 
against God. 

May we not take it for granted that God wants us to 
use the common sense which he has given us in they 
affairs of the kingdom that is to come, as well as in 
those of this present time ? 

There atrives in town, heralded by fervent and honest 
as one is 
The 





prayer, an évangelist,—a ‘‘ child evangelist,"’ 
called, noted for his power over the very young. 






































































































































































































































































































































































children are busy in school, and very few parents are 
willing to sacrifice a school-day for any purpose what- 
ever. Therefore the schools are not closed, as the shops 
are when the work for the grown people 1s begun. The 
scholars are sent in the afternoon straight from school 
to an evangelistic service. They are nerve-tired with 
the strain of the day, whether conscious of it or not, and 
modern science amply and undisputably demonstrates 
the decrease in nerve-power after an hour's brain work. 
They enter the church to the music of a rousing hymn, 
which stimulates their jaded faculties. Children are 
quickly susceptible to music, to pathetic stories, to im- 
pressive pauses, to impassioned prayer. After an hour, 
they are far too much wrought up to be fit for anything 
but bed, and at this moment they are asked to make the 
decision of their lives. They are even told of everlast- 
ing punishment. One frightened child arises ; others 
sob ; the stillness is enough to rack the nerves of the 
sympathetic elders. Then more arise, and more, and a 
** great harvest is gathered in;'’ parents and friends 
crowd around, the pastor comes forward, and the child, 
already half repenting his step, because. frankly con- 
scious that he does not know what it all means, ends in 
a burst of tears. 

Upon any one who has ever attended such a service 
the effect is painful in the extreme. When that child 
grows older, he is going to feel that he was robbed of 
his birthright, tricked into giving, unrealizingly, the de- 
cision which later would afford him the highest joy if 
reached quietly and alone. 

This has not been the result of calm volition, a recog- 
nition that he had been born into the love and service 
of Jesus Christ, had followed it always as best he knew 
how, and was now glad to tell the world and God's peo- 
ple how he felt about it, which, I believe, is the normal 
way for the child of a Christian home to enter the 
church. A child trained from babyhood in the fear of 
God, and the love and joy of service for him, is, justly 
surprised when, as he reaches the age of twelve or thir- 
teen years, his elders calmly take it for granted that he 
is not a Christian. 

This child, misunderstood from the beginning, is 
urged to attend evangelistic services, and put under strong 
emotional strain to bring him into the happy condition 
of a child of God, which the poor little soul always thought 
he was. His first impressions of religion are, therefore, 
that in some way his parents, in whom he has always 
had the greatest confidence, have made a mistake. They 
told him he was something which he evidently was not, 
and therefore they have proved themselves to be unre- 
liable. His ideas become confused, and the tumult on 
the outside ruffles the calm which he has known. 

The same thing holds good in reference to the chil- 
dren's prayer- meetings, frequently held, whether the 
children will or no, in connection with the Sunday- 
school. The children hear themselves. prayed over, 
prayed about, and they only half understand what is 
said, while the little. they do understand makes them 
angry and conscious. By this I do not wish to be 
understood to mean that teachers should not meet to 
pray for their scholars. Surely this is their absolute 
duty, and earnest prayer in teachers’-meetings is a 
stronghold for any school ; but the scholars, especially 
the little ones, should not be present. 

A great many older people, who would study times 
and moods before venturing to approach an adult upon 
Serious personal subjects, who would come to the duty 
with delicacy and tact, do not fear to lay all these things 
aside in dealing with children, and rush promptly in 
**where angels fear to tread,'’ forgetting that even a 
child's heart has its holy of holies, and that, like an 
aduk, a child has a right to choose who shall enter 
there. If he has not chosen you, if you barely know 
him by name, then be very careful how you search the 
~ secrets of his soul,—secrets great and grave to him, 
however trifling they may appear to you. There are 
few of us who cannot remember moments of passionate 
resentment when some blundering elder roughly set 
foot in our little sanctuary, whose door was just shyly 
opening to father or mother. 

Any one who wins 4 child's love and confidence 
first in other things, may assume the right to enter his 
@eepest soul, and only he. For others it is profanation. 
Many thoughtful pastors and teachers are asking them- 
selves if the harm of evangelistic:services for children 
does not oftentimes overbalance the good which un- 
doultedly is sometimes accomplished. The matter is 
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sufficiently serious to demand the most prayerful con- 
sideration of every one engaged in Sunday-school work. 

There are cases not to be disputed where children have 
been alienated from the church, where they have come 
in thoughtlessly, to grow lukewarm very soon, and then 
to drop out resentfully. These same children might 
have been led in quietly by one whom they trusted, and 
who would act upon the supposition that they were will- 
ing and ready to be loyal little friends and servants of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Children brought in that way are going to stay, and 
grow up in the church to be its help and support. Ask 
the pastors how it fares with the other children. Re- 
luctantly and sadly they will tell you that some ‘‘ with- 
ered away because there was no depth of earth.’ Whose 
fault is it that there was not? Be very sure not to blame 
the child too severely. 

Dr. Edward Judson, of New York, when lately address- 
ing a Sunday-school convention upon this subject, said, 
from his wide experience in the work, that he recognized 
the tendency to imitate in children, and he believed more 
in evangelical, hand-to-hand, loving, friendly converse 
of teacher and pupil, than in evan-relistic urgent work 
among large numbers at a time. The reason for it lies 
in the nature of children, which we are only beginning 
to understand. 

A preacher of an older day once said* ‘I prefer 
hand-picked fruit. When you shake the tree 
bruise the apples.’’ 

But there is another and most important side to this 
question. Destruction is far easier than upbuilding. 
We must not think that when we have condemned our 
duty is done.” On the contrary, those of us who dis- 
approve of evangelistic methods as applied to children 
have taken upon ourselves, by this very disapproval, a 
solemn responsibility. Who is to do this work which 
we often dread to see the evangelist attempt? Surely 
we ourselves are under a grave obligation to redouble 
our personal efforts. Every pastor or teacher who says 
in public or in private that he disapproves of evangelis- 
tic methods should be held far more responsible for the 
personal, evangelical work done'in his parish. or in his 
school than the one who freely invites the evangelist to 
do his work for him, We have never borne down hard 
enough upon this point. We condemn, disapprove, 
withhold our sympathy or presence, and then shirk the 
duty which we have so obviously assumed. It rests 
with us to disprove the need of these hurried, general, 
impatient methods, by offering in their stead devoted, 
laborious, patient zeal in bringing in the kingdom of 
God, ‘‘ when all shall know him, from the least to the 
greatest."’ 

If we use the work of another when we should be put- 
ting our own hands to the task, there is grave danger 
that we fall under the disapproval of that gentle Friend 
of the children who would not that we should offend 
one of his little ones. 


Glen Ridge, N. /. 
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The District Department of the 
Sunday-School 


By John Wright Buckham 


HE Home Departmenf of the Sunday-school has 
become a factor of acknowledged strength and use- 
fulness in Christian work. It was needed, and probably 
has come to stay. It is, however, only an auxiliary of, 
and not a substitute for, the regularly organized Sunday- 
school, which should exist in every community large 
enough to demand it. And that means, not only the 
city and the village, but every isolated group of families 
in which there are children to be taught, or older persons 
who are willing to study, the Bible. 

I have been led, through an experience in Sunday- 
school work in New Hampshire, to offer some sugges- 
tions as to a District Department of the Sunday- 
school. While a pastor in the White Mountains, the 
superintendent of the Sunday-school and myself, with 
the aid of others, organized two Sunday-schools, each 
about two miles from the church, and meeting in 
schoolhouses. Both schools were for a time superin- 
tended and assisted by a delegation from the Sunday- 
school connected with the church. Supplies were also 
furnished from the same source. In the course of time 
one of these schools, situated in a community of consid- 






erable size and intelligence, became independent and 
self-supporting, and has thus continued for six years or 
more. The other, after a struggling existence of a year 
or two, died. The orginal intention was that both of 
these schools should be branches of the main school, 
under its oversight and care, and making regular reports 
to it of thew work and attendance , in fact, constituting 
parts of the church Sunday-school. ~ So long as that plan 
was adhered to, both schools’ prospered. When that 
assistance and oversight were relaxed, the weaker school 
died, and the stronger, while it has had vitality to sur- 
vive, has not done'so well as before. 


It seems to me to be the duty of the church, in every . 


town, through its Sunday-school, to see that in every 
edistrict and community within its vicinage where a Sun- 
day-school is needed and will be welcomed, there a 
school shall be established, not as an independent 
organization, but as a branch of itself, a member of its 
district department. Officers, teachers, and supplies, so 
far as absolutely needed, should be sent from the main 
school to these branch schools, the aim being to make 
them as far as possible self-supporting, but giving them 
all the support and encouragement actually needed. 
This method, supplemented by the Home Department, 
would ensure Sunday-school privileges to practically all 
the families of each town. It might, in some cases, be 
better still for the church school to send for children in 
outlying communities, after the plan now adopted in 
many states in connection with the common schools, 
Or, if this were not practicable every Sunday, it might 
be done on festival occasions, so that the entire school, 
including the district department, and, as far as possible, 
the Home Department, might come together occasion- 
ally for inspiration and enjoyment. 

The local church makes a mistake and neglects a duty 
in shifting the task of organizing and sustaining Sunday- 
schools in its neighborhood upon societies and organiza- 
tions at a distance, whose contact with their offspring 
can be but slight and intermittent at best. There are 
thousands of districts and little communities throughout 
the land in which, if the local churches were alert and 
enterprising, Sunday-schools could be established, cr- 
larging the membership of the home school, furnishing 
opportunity for fruitful service, and instructing the young 
in those truths and principles without which they cannot 
become good citizens either of their country or of the 
kingdom of God, 

Is it not time to put into active operation a district 
department ? 

Salem, Mass. 





Walter and the Thimble-Riggers 
By W. T. Sleeper 


se AKE it out of yourself !’’ 

Walter looked up and around to discover who 
was speaking, but saw no one. He thought some onc 
spoke. ‘‘ What does this mean ?'’ he said to himself. 
It seemed like a voice from the sky. ‘Take it out of 
yourself !"’ ‘Can I do it?’ Thought flew to the 
school, among strangers, to the boarding-house. ‘‘ How 
can I doit?’’ Ay,fiash of light! ‘I see it; yes, I can 
take it out of myself, and I will endeavor to do it.’ 

A change came over Walter's face. His muscles re- 
laxed, his fevered heat subsided, the scowl retreated, 
and the Tempter got behind him. 

Walter had just said aloud, as he walked along the 
street, biting his lips and clenching his fists, « F ll have 

*that five dollars. 1 need it, and must have it... The first 
chance I get, I'll take it It belongs to me. I worked 


hard to earn it, and I can't get through the fall term 


without it.’’ 

It was then that the voice came. 
yourself !’’ 

‘Yes, I can do it, and will,—God helping me."’ God 
always helps those who help themselves, and he helped 
Walter that fall. 

It was in this way that Walter lost the five dollars. 
A couple of wicked sharpers, known as ‘: thimble-rig- 
gers,’ had seen him, with a bundle tied up in a bandanna 
handkerchief, walking along the city street, looking at 
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the store windows, and they knew he was green from the 
country. . They followed him, and began to talk with 
him in a confidential manner. They found out where 
ne came from, and where he was going, that he had a little 
money with which to pay his bills at school. Finally 
they got him interested in a little black ball which one 
of the men took from his pocket, saying there was an 
opening in the ball, containing a five-cent piece. 

The man who owned the ball, whom I will name 
Black, went aside a litthe way, looking at a pile of 
jumber, leaving the ball with Walter and the other chap, 
whom I will call Blue., While Black was out of sight, 
Bluc opened the ball and took the coin out, and put it 
in his pocket. This sly trick pleased Walter mightily, 
and he laughed aloud. 

Black, returning, heard the laughing, and said : ‘* You 
think there is no five-cent piece in the ball, but there is.’’ 

Walter replied : ‘I know there is not."’ 

Blue whispered to Walter not to tell that it had been 
taken out. % 

The result of the bantering was this: Black bet ten 
dollars against five put up by Blue, and five by Walter. 
The twenty dollars was put into Blue’s hands. The 
ball was opened and there was the coin. Black took the 
money, which was readily given up by Blue, and they 
scattered. Walter was struck, if not by lightning, by 
something that made him black and blue. It was then 
Walter left the city, mad and ashamed. The Devil 
followed him, and endeavored to capture him as the 
thimble-riggers had done. He probably would have 
succeeded, had it not been for the imaginary voice. 

Walter walked on to St. Albans where he was to at- 
tend school, He found a cheap boarding-place for a 
few days, and became enrolled as a member of the 
academy. He soon fell in with two young men who had 
hired a large room and were boarding themselves. 
They were the sons of farmers living a few miles away, 
who sent their boys food twice a wéek ready cooked. 
They had a stove, a table, a few chairs, and a wide bed. 

Walter told them frankly his condition financially, and 
they offered to let him share their room and bed if he would 
lie in the middle lle gladly piv theo age 
took his bundle and books to the old red house in the 
corner. Then he bought a bag of flour, a jug of mo- 
lasses, a bowl and a pewter spoon, and hired a woman to 
bake his bread and do his washing for a Yankee shilling 
a week. Cold water sweetened with molasses was his 
milk; and bread crumbed into this made his diet of 
bread and milk through, the term. 

His chums, Fred and Charles, were kind to him, and 
quite frequently gave him a piece of pie and a slice of 
gingerbread from their bucket newly arrived from home. 





The variety of Walter's fare was not such as to tempt 
him to eat too much, but his appetite was good three 
times a day. If the last part of the week's baking of 
bread became hard, his sweetened water would readily 
soak it into a pliable condition. 

Walter completed the term in good health and honor, 
receiving a certificate from the preceptor stating that he 
was qualified to teach common schools in the’ state of 
M He reached home the last of November with fifty 
cents in his pocket, then taught the winter school in his 
own district, by which he earned fifty dollars. He had 
taken the five dollars out of himself, and was the 
stronger and better for the experience. 





Worcester, Mass. 





Children’s Day Celebrations 


4 F ALL the Sunday-school celebrations of the year, 


that of Children’s Day is to many denominations 
probably one of the brightest and most attractive of 
them all. In Episcopal and General Council Lutheran 
schools little attention is paid to the day, as Easter cele- 
brations are hardly forgotten, and the Christian year 
affords many opportunities for special services. Several 
of the largest denominations in America, however, make 
@ great deal of this day, and publishers furnish in abun- 
dance complete programs, with music, for its proper 
celebration. Children’s Day this year occurs on June 12. 
A good program, carrying out a well-thought-out 
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scheme, which shall interest, and at the same time 
‘drive home,’ a lesson in character-shaping for scholar 
and for visitor, ought to be a feature. Wide-awake 
superintendents feel this necessity, and will not allow 
the occasion to pass without providing for something out 
of the common. How this was successfully done by 
Philip E. Howard, superintendent of Greenway Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Philadelphia, is told in the fol- 
lowing program. The Bible references were written in 
full on slips of paper, and given to the classes, 


Program for Children’s Day. 
Greenway Sunday-School. 


. Opening hymn by the school. 

. Prayer (concluding with Lord's Prayer). 

. Intermission for marking attendance, taking offering, etc. 
Hymn by the school. 

. ‘*The Children of the Bible.”’ 


wUPwrRPH 


(a.) ISHMAEL. 
Superintendent will read Genesis 21 : 14-19. 
Miss Longstreth's class will read Genesis 21 : 20, 
Mrs. Uber's class will read Isaiah 66 : 13). 


(4.) MOsEs. 
Superintendent will read Exodus 2 : 1-10. 
Miss Smith's class will read Psalm 27 : 10. 


(c.) SAMUEL. 
Superintendent will read 1 Samuel 3 : 1-10. 
Miss Hansell's class will read 1 Samuel 3 : 19. 
Miss Mary Hunter's class will read Ecclésiastes 

qv%% 

(d.) A WiDow’'s Son. 
Mr. Smith will read 1 Kings 17 : 17-22. 
B. T. Longstreth's class will read 1 Kings 17 : 23. 
Miss Holdeman’s class will read Isaiah 40: 11. 


(e.) THE SHUNAMMITE’S SON. 
Superintendent will read 2 Kings 4 : 18-20, 32-36. 
Miss Chase's class will read 2 Kings 4 : 37. 
6. Hymn by Primary Department. 


7. (a.) NAAMAN'S WIFE'S LITTLE MAID. 
Mr. E. Longstreth will read 2 Kings 5 : 1-4, 9-13. 
Miss Buckner's class wili read 2 Kings 5 : 14. 
Miss Gibson's class will read 1 John 4 : 18. 


(4.) KING JOSIAH. 
Superintendent will read 2 Chronicles 34 : 1-3. 
SIS IT artes ctass wilt recat Dewlwciuctwo- oe 
(c.) ‘AND JesuS CALLED A LITTLE CHILD.” 
Mr. B. T. Longstreth will read Matthew 18 : 1-4. 
Miss Roulston’'s class will read Maithew 18 : 5. 
Miss Loomis’s class with read John ai : 1s. 


8. Hymn by the school. 


g. (a.) THE LAD WITH THE LOAVES AND FISHES. 
Superintendent will read John 6 : 5-13. 
Miss Sharpe's class will read Proverbs 20 : 11. 


(6.) “SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN... TOCOMEUNTO ME.” 
Mr. McClellan will read Matthew 1g : 13, 14. 
Miss Anderson's class will read Ephesians 5 : 1. 


(c.) JAIRUS’S DAUGHTER. 
Superintendent will read Luke 8 : 41, 42, 51-54. 
Mrs. Schaul's class will read Luke 8 : 55. 
Mrs. Danielson’s class will read 1 John 2 : 28. 
Miss Thomas's class will read 1 John 2: 1. 


(d.) THE NOBLEMAN’S SON. 


Superintendent will read John 4 : 46 (second clause). 
Mr. C. A. Longstreth’s class will read John 4 : 53. 


to. Hymn. 
II. 


= 


Superintendent.—W hat is the fifth commandment ? 

School.— Repeat the commandment. 

Supt.—Repeat a command like this which is in the letter to 
the Ephesians. 

Mrs. C. A. L.'s Class.—Ephesians 6 : 1. 

Supt.—Give one verse from the Book of Proverbs which 
shows us one way of carrying out this command. 

E. R. Longstreth's Class.—Proverbs 1 : 8. 

Supt.—Give one verse telling us something of what kind of 
boy Jesus was. 

Mrs. Howard's Class.—Luke 2 - 40. 

Supt.—Let the classes already chosen for this exercise join 
with me in reading a part of the One Hundred and Nine- 
teenth Psalm,—verses 9-16. 

Supt.—‘' And the streets of the city shall be full of boys and 
girls playing in the streets thereof.’ ‘‘Oh that men 
would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his won- 
derful works to the children of men !"’ 

12. Address. 

13. Closing hymn. 

14. Prayer and benediction. 


There are superintendents who wish to proclaim to 
their schools the coming of Children’s Day, and like to 
do it in the shape of a printed message to each scholar, 
A striking example of this way of doing it is shown in a 
letter in colors, in the form of a military order, in imita- 
tion of typewriting, which Marc W. Comstock of Buffalo, 
New York, sends to the members of Calvary Presby- 
terian Sunday-school. The text of the ‘‘ proclamation’’ 
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which he issued the Sunday previous to Children’s Day, 
last year, follows : 


Officers’ Headquarters at the Delaware Avenue Arsenal of the 
Calvary Presbyterian Sunday-School Army 





General Orders for Children's Day, 1897 


BUFFALO, N. Y., SUNDAY, June 6, 1897. 
SCHOLARS, TEACHERS, AND OFFICERS: 
Hark ! how the bugle calls, 
our long-expected ‘‘ Battle of Life’' ! 


‘To arms, to arms !"’ for 

Next Sunday morning, just seven days away, we shall see the 
bright ranks of our ‘‘ Infantry, Artillery, and Cavalry" advance 
with banners and flowers, and shall hear our battle hymns sung 
triumphantly by every voice in the Calvary Army. 

Now, soldiers in the ranks, shall we make this Children's Day 
of 1897 such a true and beautiful success that we shall look back 
upon it hereafter as the particular ‘‘ red-letter day "’ in the his- 
tory of our Sunday-school ? It rests with us to do it. 
us try ! 


Come, let 


Children’s Day was first celebrated at Calvary in June, 1892. 
Here are the steps by which we have come up to Children’s 
Day, 1897 : 


JUNE ATTENDANCE 
1892 . . 246 
1893 . . 263 
1894 . - 335 
1895 . - 415 
1896 . . 508 


Now let the standard go forward onee more on June the 13th, 
as it has done every Children's. Day for five successive years ! 

Listen! Here is a personal word for you. 
meant for jon. 


This letter is 
We want you present on this festal day, both to 
share in its joys and to help swell the pleasures of Children's 
Day for your class, your school, and your superintendent, toa 
full tide. 

Here is one great commission: If you ask what you can do, 
bring a new scholar to the school on this day when the dear old 
church shows its most friendly face to all, even if you never did 
the deed before. ‘Take my word for it, it can be done. 

Come, both your friend and yourself, though all the showers 
of April, out of jealousy, threaten Children's Day. 
some one found to take you home ! 


There will be 


Attention ! 
Here are the orders for the day : 


1. 10.15 A.M., on the lawn. 
2. Carnations. 

3. Mite-boxes. 

4 Banners. 

5. Use the invitation-cards. 
6. Don't forget to sing. 


And, above all, come prepared to see in the picturesque 
‘** Battle of Life '’ some new lights. upon your own daily hattles 
and ready to choose, from the inspirations of the day, those that 
shall lead on to the victories best worth the winning. 

Cordially and hopefully, 
MARC W. COMSTOCK, 
Superintendent. 

Processions are becoming more and more popular on 
special occasions in the Sunday-school, and it is often 
found proper and convenient to begin ‘the children's ser- 
vice with a ‘* processional hymn,”’ moving the whole 
body of the school from the chapel lecture-room, or 
other parish building, into the church auditorium or 
nave, and holding the children’s service there, and, at 
the close, marching out to a well-known hymn as a 
recessional, The method varies greatly, and numerous 
schools have the processional only at the beginning of 
the celebration. The Rev. Dr. G. B. F. Hallock, who 
is assistant pastor of the Brick Church of Rochester, New 
York, as well as superintendent of its wide-awake school, 
provided last year for three processionals in the order 
of service. Brewer's ‘‘ Triumphal March"’ was used 
for the entrance of the senior department, ‘‘ Uplift the 
Banner’’ was then sung by the whole school as the pri- 
mary and intermediate departments enter, followed by a 
third processional, ‘‘ We are Soldiers of the Cross,’’ 
participated in by all present. In this program, hymns 
were also provided for each department of the school to 
sing separately, responsive readings of Psalms 67 and 
96, ** Gloria Patri,”’ 
in which this pledge was used: ‘I pledge allegiance to 


baptism, and a salute to the flag, 


my flag and the Republic for which it stands ; one 
nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all."" A 
recitation of Scripture texts by the primary department, 
an offering for the work of the school, a sermon by the 
pastor on ‘‘ Landmarks,'’ were followed by the closing 
hymn, ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden."’ 

A floral service is very attractive in the season of June 
roses, and there are numerous services in which flowers 
figure. M. A. Stratton writes that his school in Clarksville, 
Tennessee, on last Children’s Day, tried a floral offering, — 
a method which, while not entirely new, may be of inter- 
est to other superintendents. A dozen boys and girls, at 
the sound of the organ, at a given point in the program, 


march down aisles leading to the pulpit, and deposit bou- 





quets representing a letter of the words ‘‘ Children’s Day."* 
Thus a boy, with a bouquet of carnations, represents the 
letter C, and he hands a big letter C to the superintendent, 
who hangs it on a wire, and continues to do so until the 
work is completed. Each child repeats a verse when 
handing in his flowers and letter. This is one feature 
of this floral service, which is held in the church at 
11 A.M., lasting an hour. At 2.30 P.M., the teachers 
and a few of the scholars decorated graves at the city 
cemetery, and one hour later the whole school was trans- 
ported two miles to Greenwood Cemetery, where prayer, 
a@ poem, and hymns were said, read, and sung, over 
graves dear to this school. 

The institution known as the ‘‘ Children’s Church "’ is 
very old, but every now and then it is heard of outside 
of the Episcopal Church, where formerly it was extremely 
common. Robert M. Coyle, one of the superintendents 
of the famous Bethany Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Philadelphia, is planning for a service of this sort. 
a general way it will suggest the regular service of the 
church, except that there will be plenty of music and 
five five-minute sermons instead of one, as in the usual 
church service. This will take the place of the regular 
evening service. 

Children’s Day in-the Bethany school before men- 
tioned, is also used as a primary graduation day for the 
primary school. Miss Annie S. Harlow is superinten- 
dent of the whole junicr department of this school, con- 
sisting of many classes and about nine hundred little 
children. On June 12 next, ninety of these children 
will be ceremoniously graduated in the big church, the 
service taking the place of the morning church service. 
Miss Harlow writes : ‘‘ At that time, those in the pri- 
mary department who have reached the required stand- 
ard will receive a diploma. Those who received the 
diploma last year will receive a seal, if they have reached 
a higher required standard. Our services last year were 
very delightful. This year's program promises to be 
even more interesting.’’ 

The offerings in the Sunday-schools on this occasion 
are almost invariably given to missions, at home. or 
abroad, but in some instances another object comes 
nearer to the heart of a particular school. In Calvary 
Presbyterian Sunday-school at Wyncote, Pennsylvania, 
for-enamplie (in addition to their usual offering for mis- 
sions), round tin mite-boxes have already been furnished 
the scholars, and the money collected by them wit be 
offered, at the approaching celebration, to aid the church 
in erecting its new stone church building. 


The Spiritual Element in Teaching 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


A GREAT many factors enter into successful Sunday- 

school teaching. A good building is desirable. No 
doubt, good Bible study has been secured in dark base- 
ments ; no doubt, good teaching can be done in a barn, — 
but all will admit that an ideal Sunday-school building 
is of great value in the making of an ideal school. 

Good scientific teaching also is most desirable. It 
certainly would be the ideal way to have all Sunday- 
school teachers trained as public-school teachers are 
trained, not only in the things which they are to teach, 
but also in methods of teaching, so that they could give 
iiStruction in a scientific way. The time has gone by 
when piety will serve as a teacher's only qualification. 

Careful and painstaking preparation is also important. 
It will not do to neglect the study of the lesson through 
the week, and then expect the Holy Spirit to help one 
to teach effectively, intelligently, and impressively, when 
one comes into the presence of a class. Prayer is 
mighty, but there are some things which prayer will not 
do, It will not make up for indolence and neglect of 
duty in the matter of preparation. It will not give one 
knowledge of Bible facts when one has been too lazy to 
search them out. Prayer is mockery when it is resorted 
to as a substitute for diligent, careful, and laborious study. 

Then, in emphasizing the spiritual element in teach- 
ing, there must be no disparagement of the value of the 
Bible words and facts which make up the body of the 


In 
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lesson. It is not suggested that the teacher should neg- 
lect the inspired text and spend his time in pious moral- 
izing. Nor is he to substitute in place of such scriptural 
matters stories of his own, however touching and appeal- 
ing they may be, supposing that in this way he can 
better reach the hearts of his scholars than by opening 
up to their minds the words of God. It will not do to 
despise the geography, the ethnography, the biography, 
the meteorology, the history, of the Bible. Some teach- 
ers think they must omit all such matters as these, and 
dwell only upon purely spiritual things. But this is 
very superficial and ineffective teaching. The Bible is 
a book of facts. The Old Testament is chiefly a history 
of God's chosen people from Abraham to Malachi. 
Then the New Testament is chiefly a history of the life, 
work, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and the 
beginning of the church, with a handful of old letters 
written by apostles to different churches and persons. 

We should aim as teachers to become thoroughly 
familiar with every statement, to know the meaning of 
every allusion. Then we should not regard our work with 
our scholars as well done if we have failed to make plain 
and clear to them the facts which make up the frame- 
work of the lesson we are set to teach. One of the aims 
of every Sunday-school teacher should be to know the 
Bible well as a book, to become conversant with its con- 
tents, its histories, its persons, its incidents, its allusions. 
Then teaching will be intelligent, misinterpretation will 
be less frequent, and the Word of God will become, in- 
deed, a book fitted to make men wise unto salvation. 

Yet there is always need to emphasize the spiritual 
element in Sunday-school teaching. In an cditorial in 
The Independent, not long ago, is an account of a visit of 
an American to the Jewish schools and synagogues in the 
ancient city of Bagdad. The visitor was shown to the 
room where convened the highest court of the Jewish 
community.- On a dais sat, in Oriental fashion, five old 
men, who were expounding the Law to any who had 
questions of duty to propound to them. The guide 
called the visitor's attention to the venerable, white- 
bearded rabbi in the center of this group, and said, 
‘« That is the most learned scholar of the Talmud inthe 
world.’’ ‘* But,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘ we think we have 
some very learned rabbis in our country.’’ ‘‘So you 
have,’’ replied the guide; ‘‘ but they study the Talmud 
as a science, while we study it as a religion.’ 

This answer suggests two ways of studying the Bible, 
—as a science, and as a religion. It may be studied 
only as literature, or it may be studied also as a book 
of religion, to learn from it its revelation of God and 
its teachings concerning human duty. The first is not 
to be neglected ; and the second is the vital thing, that 
without which no Sunday-school teaching is complete or 
satisfactory. 

A visitor to Westminster Abbey once heard a cele- 
brated dean preach on the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan. The sermon was brilliant and scholarly, and 
described with great vividness the scenes through which 
the traveler passed as he went on his way. The visitor 
wrote one of his friends, however, that he had learned 
a great deal about the way from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
but nothing of the way through earth to heaven. The 
criticism may have been too severe, and yet it suggests 
a danger, in all Bible teaching, against which we need 
ever to be on our guard. We can readily imagine a 
teacher devoting the whole thirty or forty minutes of the 
lesson time to the facts and incidents of the passage 
assigned for study, with not a minute for any spiritual 
instruction. Evidently this would not fulfil the true 
purpose of Sunday-school instruction. 

What is the object at which teachers should always 
aim? For one thing, it should be to make the scholars 
acquainted with the Bible as abook. But this is not the 
only aim which teachers should have in their work with 
their classes. The Bible is given to us primarily to re- 
veal to us the character and the will of God, and then to 
When 
we sit down before a class of children or young people, 
evidently our first duty is to tell them what the Word of 
God means for them. Failing in this, however well we 
may have taught the facts in the lesson, we have failed 
to teach the part of the lesson which we were specially 
appointed to make clear and plain to them. 

One day a primary-class teacher was putting on a 
blackboard the Golden Text of the lesson. It was, 
‘Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.’’ 
When she had finished, one of the little ones said, 


show us human need and the way of salvation. 
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‘©O teacher ! you have left out ‘Jesus.’*’ She looked. 
The child was right. She had left out «+ Jesus." 
often the teacher leaves out Jesus in his teaching. 

This suggests the importance of the practical applica- 
tion of the lesson. What is the bearing of this portion 
of God's Word on the common, every-day life of our 
scholars? When we stand before our classes on Sun- 
day, we must so interpret to them the words of Scripture 
we are studying that heavenly light will be cast on their 
path on Monday and Tuesday. We think of their life 
as it must be lived for six weekdays. Or perhaps we 
look back over the past week. Some of them have had 
sorrow. One has been sick, and is out again for the 
first time. One has come from an unhappy home. 
They have all had their struggles, and some of them 
have been hurt in the week's life. We must so teach 
our lesson, in our thirty minutes, that every hungry, 
craving heart before us shall receive something, that not 
one of them shall go away unfed. We must not fail to 
bring out the great facts of the lesson, but we must find 
also the word of God for our class that lies in these facts. 
We must get the word for the sorrowing heart, for the 
one who is carrying the heavy burden, for the one who 
is pale from iliness, for the one who has been hurt in 
the week's struggle. We must find a message of cheer 
for the discouraged one, and a word of hope for the one 
who is almost despairing. 

Then we must put into each heart a thought of cour- 
age which will make them all braver and stronger for 
another stretch of life till the Sabbath comes again. We 
must try to make God real to them, that they may go 
forth conscious of his being, of his interest in them and 
his love for them. We must try to help them to realize 
the presence of Christ with them, and to become con- 
scious of his friendship. Then we must make them feel 
a sense of their own responsibility for life, that for an- 
other week they may go out to live purely, sweetly, joy- 
fully, unselfishly, helpfully. They must get inspiration 
from our lesson to help them to live well, with courage 
and hope, and the fear of God and love for man in their 
heart, for a whole new week of very real experience. 

Much of the-teacher’ s powe:-in cpiritual wark.mict lie 
in his own personality. Personality is the force at the 
heart of a man which gives energy, which drives the 
machinery of his life, which determines his character. 
It is what a man is that gives force and value to what he 
says and does, There are some people whose perso- 
nality is so charming that it imparts a subtle influence to 
every common word they speak and every most trivial 
thing they do. The teacher's personality is a most po- 
tent factor in his teaching. There are teachers, schol- 
arly, well trained, who teach scientifically, and pour on 
every lesson a flood of wisdom, yet who cannot keep a 
class together. Scholars will not stay with them. They 
have no attractive power. There are other teachers who 
have not one-tenth of the teaching gifts of these, and yet 
they hold scholars close about them, win their affection 
and confidence, and teach them lessons which make 
good Christians of them and prepare them for noble 
life. The secret lies in their personality, —they are spir- 
itually minded. They have the love of Christ in them. 
They live near the heart of Christ, and so have in them- 
selves a measure of the attractive power of Christ. 

Those who would have this gift must look well to their 
heart life. Nothing but love will give it. There is 
little use in our saying to a class of young people, ‘* God 
loves you,"’ 


Tco 


unless we can say also, or at least show, 
that we love them too. Nothing but love will win souls 
for Christ. The love of God must be told in words 
throbbing with love. Unless a teacher loves his scho!- 
ars,—loves them, too, with something of Christ's love, 
a love that yearns to do them good, to save them, —his 
teaching, however scientific, however accurate, it may 
be, will avail but little in truly blessing, enriching, and 
influencing their lives. Only Christ in us can enable us 
to do the Christ work on other lives. 

We should seek always to be to our scholars whaf 
Christ would be, and to say to them what he would say, 
if he were their teacher. He would teach them many 
things, but he would never fail to teach the supreme !es- 
sons that God loves them and that they should love 
God, do his will and trust him, love each other and all 
men, and live a holy life. There can be no better way 
of defining the spiritual element in teaching than by say- 
ing it is what Christ would put into his teaching if he were 
in our place. 

Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1898 


oon ON 


dy sae >? 


. April 3.—The Woman of Canaan . 


rar . Matt. 15 : 21-31 
{ Sufferings of Jesus Foretold . 


Matt. 16: 21-28 


2. April 10. — LOr, The Resurrection of Jesus (Easter) * | Mark 16; 1-8 
3. April r17.—The Transfiguration. . .. . . Matt. 17: 1-9 
4. April 24.—A Lesson on Forgiveness . Matt. 18 : 21-35 
5. May 1.—The Triumphal Entry ........ Matt. 21 : 6-16 
6. May 8.—The Marriage Feast. ....... . Matt. 22: 1-14 
q. May s5.—Watchfuimess .........20-. Matt. 24 : 42-51 
8. May 22.—The Day of Judgment . Matt. 25 : 31-46 
9. May 29.—The Lord’s Supper ....... Matt. 26: 17-30 


10. June 5.—Jesus Condemned . 
11, June 12.—Jesus Crucified . 

12. June 19.—The Risen Lord 

13. June 26.—Review. * 


Matt. 27: 11-26 
Matt. 27: 35-50 
. . Matt. 28; 8-20 


ASS 
Qutline Studies. 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


- 


Study 23.—The Trial of Jesus 


Matthew 26 : 57 to 27 : 26 (3 12, Part III. 
Survey,’’ Study 1), 


See ‘‘ General 


The powerfully simple story of the Passion, beginning with 
the final determination of the council to kill Jesus, and the 
plot of Judas to help them, pictures with a few strong lines the 
events of the upper room, with the designation of the traitor 
and the institution of the new ordinance ; then, with equal re- 
serve and power, the loneliness, loyalty, and victory of the 
Master in Gethsemane, and his calm reception of the traitor 
with his armed band. The story of the tragedy continues 
with the same exalted reserve in the portion assigned to this 
study. 

I, IN THE HIGH-PRIEsT’s House (26 : 57-75). 

1. The Fxamination_and..Candemmatian 

57-68), See John 18 : 12-24 for fuller details, 


dent prejudgment of the case by the court which tried Jesus 
(v. §9f.), and the difficulty found in securing evidence against 
Jesus which would substantiate a charge which could be laid 
before the governor. In verse 58 note ‘‘just enough of the 
hero in Peter to bring him into the region of .temptation’”’ 


at STesus bys. 
Note the evi- 


(Bruce), On the sanhedrin and its powers at this time see 
the valuable note in Broadus (p. 546), and Edersheim, Index, 
under ** Sanhedrin.’? Edersheim has also a good comment on 
the value, for the purpose of the leaders, of the testimony con- 
cerning the threat against the temple. It would enable them 
to accuse Jesus of being an enemy of the established order. 
On this charge (v. 61) compare 27 : 40-and Acts 6: 14,.and 
note the various versions which were current of the saying of 
John 2: Ig. 
procedure, ufitil the high-priest demanded under oath an 
Then he spoke 


For the penalty for blasphemy and 


Note the silence of Jesus during this prejudged 


answer to the question of his Messiahship. 
plainly and fearlessly. 
false prophecy see Leviticus 24 : 16 and Deuteronomy 18 : 20, 
Mark the indignities heaped on the prisoner,—evidence of 
malicious hatred. How cheap and cowardly a weapon abuse 
is! (Comp. John 18 : 23.) 

2. Peter’s Denials (vs. 69-75). John (John 18 : 15-18, 
25-27) distributes the denials to different points during the 
Jewish trial. Consider what personal reason Peter had to 
fear detection by the partisans of the high-priest (John 18 : 10), 
especially if he was able to know how the judges of Jesus 
were conducting this trial. Nevertheless, making full allow- 
ance for attenuating circumstances, consider the sadness of 
the fall from the protestation of 26 : 33-35. 
character under other circumstances (14 : 28-31; Gal.. 2 
11-14). Note the item added by Luke (Luke 22 : 61), and 
consider the utter loneliness of Peter’s Master within earshot 
Compare the Lord’s searching examination of 
Peter after the resurrection (John 21 : 15-17). 

II. BEFORE THE GOVERNOR (27 : 1-26). 

1. Episode. The Remorse of Judas (vs. 3-10). With this 
tecord compare Acts 1 : 18 f., and see Edersheim’s ingenious 
solution of the difficulties (II, 575 f.). dif- 
ferently sin appears to a man in the intoxication of temptation 
of the naked fact! 
Mark here the fiendish mockery of the traitor’s despair by the 


Compare Peter’s 


of his words, 


Consider how 


and afterwards in the dull realization 
partners in his guilt. 

2. Jesus and Pilate (vs. 1f., 11-26). Again Luke (Luke 
23: 1-16) and John (John 18 : 28-38) have fuller details. 
Note the charge the leaders lodged against Jesus (v. 12; 
‘comp. Luke 23:2; John 18 : 33-35). Note che effort of 
Pilate to shirk responsibility by appeal to the popular sense of 
justice (v. 15 ff.). On Barabbas compare Luke 23:19; John 
8 : 406. Compare the preference for Barabbas with the 
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vaunted loyalty which was accusing Jesus of treason. 


= 


Con- 


sider the weakness of the question of verse 22f., and of the 


subsequent hand-washing. 


people. 
excesses, and he dared not risk 


Pilate was 


g6vernor, not the 


But his government had been characterized by many 


the official examination with 


which the leaders were ready to threaten him if their wish was 


disregarded (John 19 : 12 ff.). 


On the character and official 


life of Pilate see B. D., article ‘‘ Pilate.’’ 


III, SUMMARY. 


Having been led before the high-priest, Jesus was put 
through the mockery of an examination, to find some evi- 
dence to warrant a charge which might be laid before the 


governor, 


His confession of his Messiahship furnished the 


pretext, and Jesus was accused of being the leader of a revolt. 
Pilate, though he knew the prisoner to be innocent, dared not 
set him free, fearing examination into his own official life. 
Consider the unapproachable superiority of Jesus to all other 


actors in this tragedy. 


Rusu RHEEs, 


Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol. Inst., Mass. 


RSA 
Lesson 10, June 5, 1898 


Jesus Condemned 


GOLDEN TEXT: Christ Jesus came into the world to save 


sinners.—1 Tim, 1: 15. 


(Matt. 27 : 11-26. 


Memory verses : 


21-24.) 


Read Matthew 27 : 1-34 and John 18 : 20-40 


COMMON VERSION 


tr And Jesus stood before 
the governor : and the governor 
asked him, saying, Art thou the 
King of the Jews? And Jesus 
said unto him, ‘Thou sayest. 

12 And when he was accused 
of the chief priests and elders, 
he answered nothing. 

13 Then said Pilate unto him, 
Hearest thou not how many 
things they witness against thee ? 

14 And he answered him to 
never a word; insomuch that 
the governor marvelled greatly. 

15 Now at (¢hat feast the 
governor was wont to release 


ata she prisoner 


> nooanlea_o 
whom they would. 

16 And they had then a nota- 
ble prisoner, called Bar-ab’bas. 

17 Therefore when they were 
gathered together, Pilate said 
unto them, Whom will ye that 
I release unto you? Biar-dab’bas, 
oF Jesus which is called Christ ? 

18 For he knew that for envy 
they had delivered him. 

19 § When he was set down 
on the judgment seat, his wife 
sent unto him, saying, Have 
thou nothing to do with that 
just man: for I have suffered 
many things this day in a dream 
because of him. 

20 But the chief priests and 
elders persuaded the multitude 
that they should ask Bir-Adb’ bas, 
and destroy Jesus. 

21 The governor answered 
and said unto them, Whether 
of the twain will ye that I release 


unto you? They said, Bar- 
ab’ bas. 
22 Pilate saith unto them, 


What shall I do then with Jesus 
which is called Christ? They 
all say unto him, Let him be 
crucified. 

23 And the governor said, 
Why, what evil hath he done ? 
But they cried out the more, 
saying, Let him be crucified. 

24 When Pilate saw that 
Ke could prevail nothing, but 
that rather a tumult was made, 
he took water, and washed A/s 
hands before the multitude, say- 
ing, 1 am innocent of the blood 
of this just person: see ye éo it. 

25 Then answered all the 
people, and said, His blood de 
on us, and on our children. 

264 Then released he Bir- 
4b’bas unto them : and when he 
had scourged Jesus, he delivered 
him to be crucified. 





REVISED VERSION 


1r Now Jesus stood before the 
governor : and the governor 
asked him, saying, Art thou 
the King of the Jews? And 
Jesus said unto him, Thou 
12 sayest. And when he was 
accused by the chief priests 
and elders, he answered 
nothing. ‘Then saith Pilate 
unto him, Hearest thou not 
how many things they wit- 
14 ness against thee? And he 
gave him no answer, not even 
to one word : insomuch that 
the governor marvelled 
15 greatly. Now at 'the feast 
fhe governor was wont to re- 
ease unto the multitude one 
prisoner, whom they would. 
16 And they had then a notable 
prisoner, called Barabbas. 
17 When therefore they were 
gathered together, Pilate 
said unto them, Wren wi 
ye that I release unto you ? 
Barabbas, or Jesus which is 
18 called Christ? For he knew 
that for envy they had de- 
19 livered him up. And while 
he was sitting on the judge- 
ment-seat, his wife sent unto 


a 
Ww 


him, saying, Have thou 
nothing to do with that 
righteous man: for I have 


suffered many things this day 
in a dream because of him. 
20 Now the chief priests and 
the elders persuaded the 
multitudes that they should 


ask for Barabbas, and de- 
21 stroy Jesus. But the gov- 
ernor answered and said unto 
them, Whether of the twain 
will ye that I release unto 
you? And they said, Bar- 
abbas. Pilate saith unto 
22 them, What then shall I do 


unto Jesus which is called 
Christ? ‘They all say, Let 
23 him be crucified. And he 
said, Why, what evil hath 
he done? But they cried out 
exceedingly, saying, Let him 
24 be crucified. So when 
Pilate saw that he prevailed 
nothing, but rather that a 
tumult was arising, he took 
water, and washed his hands 
before the multitude, saying, 
I am innocent ? of the blood 
of this righteous man: see 
25 ye fo it. And all the peo- 
ple answered and said, His 
blood 4¢e on us, and on our 
26 children. ‘Then released he 
unto them Barabbas: but 
Jesus he scourged and de- 
livered to be crucified. 


10r, a feast %Some ancient authorities read of this blood: see ye &c. 


The American Revisers would 
“ which,” in verses 17 and 22. 


substitute ‘who,’ or “that,”” for 


ASX 


Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : Jesus Enlightening the World. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: J am the light of the 


world,—John 8: 12. 


Lesson Toric: Enduring Unjust Condemnation. 


1. The Marvelous Prisoner, vs. 1-14. 


OUTLINE: 


2. The Wretched Choice, vs. 15-21. 


3- The Popular Clamor, vs. 22-25. 
4- The Base Decisior, v. 26. 
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Datty Home READINGs : 


~ M.—Matt. 26: 57-68. 

. T.—MATT. 27: 1-14. ) 7 

W.—MATT. 27: 15-26. j Jesus Condemned. 
T.—Luke 23: 1-12. 

F.—Luke 23: 13-26. 
S.—John 19: 1-7. 

S.—John 19: 8<16. 


Smitten and afflicted. 


Herod's mocking. 
Condemned though faultless. 
* Behold the man,” 


* Behold your King.” 


[These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. ] 


a 


Lesson Analysis 


I. THE MARVELOUS PRISONER, 
1. Arraigne!: 
Now Jesus stood before the 


shal! 


governor (11), 


Before governors . )e be brought for my sake (Matt. 


Io : 18). 

The whole company. , . brought him before Pilate (Luke 23:1). 
2. Accused: 

He was accused by the chief priest and e!d-rs (12). 

The chief priests accused him of many things (Mark 15 : 3). 
What accusation bring ye against this man? (John 18 : 29.) 
3- Questioned : 

Hearest thou not how... they witness against thee ? (13.) 
Pilate asked him, . . . Pilate again asked him (Mark 15 : 2, 4). 
He questioned him in many words (Luke 23 : 9). 

4. Silent: 

He gave him no answer, not even to one word (14). 

Yea, he opened not his mouth (Isa. 53 : 7). 
Who, wher. he was reviled, reviled not again (1 Pet. 2 : 23). 
Il THE WRETCHED CHOICE, 
1. The Custom : 
The governor was wont to release... one prisoner (15). 
At the feast he used to release . .. one prisoner (Mark 15 : 6). 
Ye have a custom, that I should release unto you one (John 
18 : 39.) 
2. The Proffer : 

Whom will ye that I release unto you ? Barabbas, or Jesus ¥ 

(17.) 
Choose you this day whom ye will serve (Josh. 24 : 15). 
Will ye that [ release unto you the King of the Jews? (Mark 

15:9.) 

3- The Instigation : 

Persuaded the multitude that they should ask for Barabéas (20). 
The chief priests stirred up the multitude (Mark 15 : rr). 

They took counsel that they might put him to death (John 

RE : S39). 

4- The Choice : 

Whether of the twain? ... They said, Barabbas (21). 

Not this man, but Barabbas (John 18 : 40). 
Ye... asked lor a murderer (Acts 3:14). 


Ill THE POPULAR CLAMOR, 


1. Crucifixion Demanded : 
They all say, Let him he crucified (22). 
They-eried out again, Crucify him (Mark 15 : 13). 
They shouted, saying, Crucify, crucify him (Luke 23 : ae) 
2. Demand Reiterated : 
They cried out exceedingly, saying, Let him be crucified (23). 
14). 
: 23). 


They cried out exceedingly, Crucify him (Mark 15: 
They were instant with loud voices, asking (Luke 23 
3- Guilt Accepted : 
His blood be on us, and on our children (25). 
His blood shall be on our head, if any hand be upon him 
(Josh. 2: 19). 
Ye... intend to bring this man’s blood upon us (Acts 5 : 28). 


IV. THE BASE DECISION, 


1. Releasing Barabbas : 
Then released he unto them Barabbas (26).. 
Pilate, wishing to content the multitude, released . 
(Mark 15 : 15). 
Released him thatfor... 
23 : 25). 


.. Barabbas 


murder had been cast into prison (Luke 


2. Condemning Jesus : 
Jesus he scourged and delivered to be crucified (26). 


Pilate .. . delivered Jesus... to be crucified (Mark 15 : 15). 
Jesus he delivered up to their will (Luke 23 : 25). 
- 
Verse 11.—‘'‘ And Jesus stood before the governor.” (1) The 


attitude of Jesus ; (2) The authority of Pilate ; (3) The purpose 
of God. 

Verse 14.—‘‘ He gave him no answer, not even to one word." 
The silence of Jesus (1) A fulfilment of prophecy ; (2) A marvel 
of self-control ; (3) A pattern of patience. 

Verse 17.—‘' Whom will ye that I release unto you?" (1) The 
two proffered; (2) The opportunity presented ; (3) The choice 
made. 

Verse 22.—-'‘ What then shall I do unto Jesus?" (1) Disposal 
necessary ; Perplexity confessed ; (3) Direction sought. 

Verse 26.—‘‘ Jesus he scourged and delivered to be crucified.” 
(1) The parties concerned ; (2) The deeds described ; (3) The 
ends accomplished. 


ASKS 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The agony in Gethsemane; the 
betrayal and arrest of Jesus (Mark mentioning the pres- 
ence of a young man, possibly himself) ; a hearing before 
Annas (John 18 : 13, 14, 19-24), though some do not distin- 
guish this from the night trial before Caiaphas, which occurred 
soon after; at the trial before Caiaphas our Lord was infor- 
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mally condemncd, mainly on his own confession ; before and 
after this heariag Peter denied his Master, the last denial 
probably taking place at the close of the trial; during the 
interval before morning Jesus was maltreated by the attend- 
ants of the high-priest ; at an early morning meeting of the 
sanhedrin. he wus formally condemned, and then led tp Pilate, 
the Roman governor. At this point Matthew (Matt. 27 : 
3:™) narrates the remorse and suicide of Judas, though it is 
not certain at what time of the day these events occurred. 
Before the trial, as narrated in the lesson, some incidents 
occurred, mentioned by John only (John 18°: 2832): The 
rulers would not enter the pretorium ; Pilate came out to 
them, and asked what accusation they brought; they an- 
swered indefinitely ; Pilate tells them to judge the prisoner, 
and they answered that it was net lawful for them to put any 
man to death, thus showing their desire. 

Piace.—The pretorium, or headquarters of Pilate (comp. 
v. 27). It was probably at the summer palace of Herod, on 
the northern side of Mt. Zion. 
in the fortress Antonia, at the northwest corner of the temple 
enclosure. 

Timg,—On the morning of Friday, the 15th of Nisan, year 
of Rome 783,—that is, April 7, A. D. 30. The time of day 
was Between six and nine in the morning (Mark 15 : 25). 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Mark 15 : 2-15; Luke 23 : 2-25 
(vs. 6-12 narrating the sending of Jesus to Herod); John 
18 : 32-40. In John 19 : 1-16 additional details are given. 


Some, however, think it was 


OB. 


Critical Notes 


Verse r1.— Now Jesus stood before the governor: ‘‘ Now”? 
resumes the narrative of the trial, after the statement about 
Judas (vs. 3-10). ‘* The governor ’’ was Pontius Pilate (the 
full name occurs in Luke 3:1; Acts4:27; 1 Tim. 6:13). He 
was sixth procurator of Judea from A, D. 27 to A. D. 36; cruel 
and severe, yet several times before this irresolute in the face 
of Jewish mobs. He was deprived of his office in A. D. 36, 
and banished by Tiberius to Vienne in Gaul, where he com- 
mitted suicide.—-Art thou the King of the Jews ? This ques- 
tion implies what Luke states as the first charge of the rulers: 
** We found this man perverting our nation, and forbidding to 
give tribute to Cesar, and saying that he himself is Christ a 
king.’’—And Jesus said unto him, Thou sayest: Probably 
equivalent to ‘* Yes,’’ but some regard it as a question, ‘* Dost 
thou say it?’’ A farther explanation was made, as narrated 
in John 18 : 34-38, showing the true nature of his kingdom. 
This was probably followed by Pilate’s declaration, ‘‘1 find 
no crime in him.’’ 

Verse 12.—And when he was accused by the chief priests 
and elders, hé answered nothing; There was no reason for 
replying to them, it could not affect the result. 

Verse 13.— Zhen saith Pilate unto him, Hearest thou not 
how many things they witness against thee? ‘They reiterated 
their charge, probably perverting his sayings and doings. 
Pilate, partly from policy, partly to find a way of dealing with 
# difficult case,—for verse 18 implies some knowledge of the 
matter,—desired him to reply. 

’ Verse 14.—And he gave him no answer, not even to one 
word. This brings out the force of the Greek. All the an- 
swer he could make to Pilate had already been made in pri- 
vate.—Jnsomuch that the governor marvelled greatly: Vt 
seemed like a confession of guilt, and yet Pilate was convinced 
of the innocence of Jesus; hence the wonder. At this point, 
mention was made of Galilee by the accusers, and Pilate 
sought to escape responsibility by sending Jesus to Herod, the 
ruler of Galilee, then at Jerusalem. But Jesus was silent 
before Herod, who sent him back, the only result being a 
reconciliation between Pilate amd Herod. The governor then 
makes an attempt to release Jesus. Declaring him to be in- 

-mecent, Pilate yet offers to scourge him,—a concession that 
only increased the difficulty in placating the accusers (Luke 
a3 : 5-16). 
& Verse 15.— New at the feast: Or, ‘‘a feast,’’ there being 
mo article in the Greek. Yet the phrase used does not neces- 
sarily refer to other feasts than the passover.— Was wont to 
release unto the multitude one prisoner, whom they would: 

** Multitude ’’ is more exact than “ people,’’ and ‘‘ one”’ is a 
numeral. The multitude could choose, and hence the cus- 
tom, however it arose, seemed a favor to them. When the 
governor was unpopular, they would show their spite by 
choosing the prisoner most obnoxious to him. 

Verse 16.—And they had then a notable prisoner, called 
Barabbas ; * Barabbas ”’ Mark 
tells more fully that he was “ /yiag bound with them that had 
made insurrection, men who in the insurrection had com- 
mitted murder.’’ It has been supposed that the two male- 
factors crucified with Jesus were followers of Barabbas, who 
was himself a robber and murderer (Luke 23 : 19-25 ; John 
38 : 40; Acts 3:14). Hence he is called a “ notable pris- 
oner.’” 

Verse 17.— When therefore they were gathered together : 
After the return from Herod (Luke 23 : 13).— Whom will ye 
Mat I release unto you ? Mark mentions the request of the 
meultitude first; but this was only a reminder of the custom, 


means ‘‘son of his father.’’ 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The proposal of a choice came from Pilate, according to the 
other three accounts.—Barabdas, ar Jesus which is called 
Christ? Not ‘*thesChrist.”’ Pilate seems to use the term as 
a proper name ; but in Mark and John ‘* King of the Jews’”’ 
occurs, conveying a taunt. (A curious reading, as early as 
Origen, inserts ‘*Jesus’’ before Barabbas.) Here was 
Pilate’s mistake : ‘as minister of justice he had no right to sub- 
mit to their choice two men, one ¢-rtainly innocent, and the 
other as certainly guilty. It was a surrender of law to a mob, 
probably the worst crime a judge can commit. 

Verse 18.—For he knew that for envy they had delivered 
him up: That is, ‘*the chief priests’’ (Mark). Their envy 
arose from the Messianic claims of Jesus, and his. influence 
over the people. Possibly Pilate thought the multitude would 
therefore act contrary to the wish of the chief priests. But an 
excited Jewish multitude would sympathize with a real crimi- 
nal, and oppose the wishes of the Roman governor, espe- 
cially when the criminal was an insurgent against Roman rule. 

Verse 19.— And wile he was sitting on the judgment-seat: 
Greek,, ‘‘ bema,’’ a technical term for the chair used by Roman 
officials, publicly placed on a “pavement’’ (see John 19: 
13). 
—His wife sent unto him; Poorly supported tradition names 
her Procla, or Claudia Procula.—Have thou nothing to do 
with that righteous man » “ Righteous ’’ is to be preferred to 
‘* just.’’—A/any things this day in a dream because of him: 
‘*This day’’ would include the previous night. She may 
have heard of the night arrest, in which Roman soldiers were 
employed, and there is no evidence of any divine intimation 
her dream. ‘The verse is peculiar to 


The Revisers properly render ‘* while he was sitting.’’ 


in connection with 
Matthew. 

Verse 20.—Now the chief priests and the elders persuaded 
the multitudes; Mark, ‘stirred up.’’ This could be done 
while Pilate was receiving the message from his wife.— 
Should ask for Barabbas, and destroy Jesus: The former, 
they may have urged, is a champion of freedom ; the latter 
has been condemned by our Jewish law, 

Verse 21.— Whether of the twain will ye that I release unto. 
you ? The cheice suggested, as narrated in verse 17, is now 
formally presented to the multitude.—<And they satd, Bar- 
abbas : So, though in different form, all the accounts, 

Verse 22.— What then shall I do unto Jesus whieh is called 
Christ ? Mark, ‘*whom ye call the King of the Jews,’’—thus 
conveying a taunt, as indeed the word “ Christ’’ may have 


done.— They all say, Let him be crucified ; The other accounts 
indicate that this demand was made with a loud cry or shout. 


The Jewish punishment for blasphemy was stoning, but trey 
demand a Roman punishment. Probably Parabbas was. liable 
to this penalty, and, as Pilate bad put the two on a level, they 
trancfarxed she just pumtsument of the guilty man to the inno- 
cent ene. Thus the predictions were to be fulfilled. 

Verse 23.— Why, what evil hath he done? At least six 
times, during this mockery of justice, the governor declares 
the innocence of Jesus. But he surrendered his right as 
jedge when he proposed a choice between Jesus and Barab- 
bas. It was too late to save the innocent prisoner.— But they 
cried ont exceedingly : Kept crying out, as the tense indicates. 
‘* Exceedingly ”’ is correct, as in Mark 85 : 14.—Zet him be 
crucified ; The same form as in verse 22, and peculiar to 
Matthew’s account. 

Verse 24,— So: Or “ but,’’ yet here marking a result.— 
Saw that he prevailed nothing: This is a literal rendering ; 
his power to reach his end was gone.—Awt rather that a 
tumult was arising: This is both exact and vivid. Roman 
governors feared tumults, and in case of such troubles were 
liable to be accused at Reme.—/7e took water, and washed 
his hands before the multitude: By this symbolical act he 
sought to shift the responsibility (comp. Deut. 21 : 3-9). The 
usage was a natural one, but Pilate, by bis subsequent efforts 
to release Jesus (John 19 : 3-15), showed himself still con- 
scious of responsibility for the death of his prisoner.—/ am 
innocent of the blood of this righteous man: Or, according to 
some authorities, ‘‘ of this blood,’” the sense being much the 
same,—See ye to it: That is, take the responsibility yourselves, 
** ye” being emphatic. 

Verse 25.—And ali the people answered and said; Matthew 
here chooses the term ** people,’’ used of the Jewish people, 
not ‘‘ multitude,’’ as before. There is probably a significance 
in this expression: rulers and rabble alike were joined in the 
awful saying, representing the people chosen of God.— Ais 
blood be on us, and on our children: The fearful meaning of 
this utterance is obvious enough. It was virtually a cursing 
of themselves and their descendants. They had chosen a 
murderer instead of the Messiah, and now assume full re- 
sponsibility for the death of this innocent man, 
and 25 are peculiar to Matthew. 

Verse 26.— Zhen released he unto them Barabbas: So 
Mark and Luke.— Bat jJesusAe scourged and delivered to be 
crucified: This contrasts the proceedings in the two cases, 
Scourging preceded crucifixion, and was excessively cruel : 
the number of stripes was not limited, as among the Jews ; 
the body was bared and bent over; the whips were loaded 
thongs. The “ delivery” was to the wish of the Jews, but 
immediately to the soldiers, who mocked the victim (vs. 
27-30). Pilate made am effort, after this mockery (John 19; 


Verses 24 
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1-15), to release Jesus, but was again thwarted by the Jews, 
Some have therefore thought that the scourging, here spoken 
of, was not that usually preceding crucifixion ; but this is un- 
likely. The final answer of the chief priests was, ‘* We have 
no king but Cesar’ (John rg : 1g), 

Western Tieological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


THAT an infinite pathos trembles: through every line of 
the record left us of the closing night of our Lord’s 
life,—the cross looming near; betrayal clouding the fipal 
meeting with his chosen. Twelve ; gloom even deeper in its 
sadness than that of the darkening hours, revealed in the strife 
for place on the humble, couches ; the knowledge that his fal- 
lowers would, one and all, desert him when the crisis came ; 
his mind invaded by foregleams of future trouble in his infant 
society ; troubles sweeping across his mental vision, like the 
ever succeeding clouds in a dark wintry sky; false Christs, 
wars, famines, earthquakes, dread signs in the heavens, trying 
the faith even of.the most loyal of his followers ; the bitter 
pains and sorrows awaiting them on his account ; scourgings, 
persecution, strife, and hatred even in their family homes ; 
death in all hideous forms to many! Add to all this the ap- 
parent failure of his life, cut off so early and leaving so small 
a visible harvest, and we have a situation that might move the 
coldest nature. But his grand fidelity to himself never wavers. 
Tre Prince of the kings of the earth, he washes the feet of 
the poor boatmen, his chief converts, and, after calmly dis- 
missing the traitor om his deadly errand, leaves the rest a 
farewell bond of love to himself and to each other by raising 
the common bread and poor wine of their ordinary evening 
meal to a sacred memento of his body and blood, presently to 
be given up to the cress for them and for us all. 

The parting meal over, the doomed Saviour, old prema- 
turely, though only thirty-three,—people thinking him a man 
of almest fifty (John 8 : 57),—breaks out into the sublime 
parting discourse which the Fourth Gospel has preserved 
(John 14-17, inclusive), Only the usual chanting of the 
last part of the Hallel, as the close of the pathetic gather- 


ing. now remained. and then. descending to the dark. streets, 
he and the eleven: grope their way to the open valley of the 


Kedron, with its background of the yellow slopes. of the Mt. 
of Olives, with their clumps. of palms. and fig-trees and olives, 
and behind them, white in the full moonlight of the month of 
flowers, the cottage of Bethany. 

But Gethsemane, not the palm-shaded Bethany, ‘‘ the 
Place of Dates,’’—was then his goal. The ‘garden ”’ is all 
gone long since; for Titus, as. we are: told by Josephus, rooted 
up all the trees round the city for his siege-works, so that the 
present enclosure, with its walls of plastered stone amd its 
trim flower-beds, shown as the sacred spot, has. no claim to 
be se, Now came the last wrestling of human weakness with 
the self-sacrifice inspired by infinite love ; but he came out of 
it victerious, and that leve shone out unclouded in the clear 
heaven of his. soul, like the mening star of eternal day, when 
his will finally merged itself in that of the eternal Father. A 
calm had sueceeded the tempest, and le of his own accord 
walked out to meet the betrayer and his bands, with their 
gleaming torches, showing here the glitter of Roman arms, 
and there the Jewish gaberdines and clubs of the temple po- 
lice, with the nameless rabble they had gathered on their way. 
The treacherous kiss, the rebuke of Peter’s eager zeal in his 
defense, and a few dignified words of reproof for coming out 
in such rude force to arrest. a peaceful teacher, and then the 
cords of the police bound him, and he let himself be led away 
to the house of the high-priestly patriarch Annas, who, though 
deposed eleven years: before by the Romans. in favor of his 
son-in-law Caiaphas, was still the Ahithephel of the priestly 
junta. It was expedient to let the arch-counselor see and 
examine Jesus, that he might be able to decide the procedure 
best suited to condemn him. 

Having satisfied himself, Annas forthwith sent en the pris- 
oner to the mansiow of Caiaphas, which may have been 
like the consulate at Damascus, a large building inside a 
plastered wall, by which it was hidden from outside, with an 
inner court, paved, and skirted on one side by the offices and 
more private apartments, and on the other by an arcade of 


carved marble, from which doors led into the chief halls and _ 


rooms, greenery climbing up the walls and columns outside. 
Here Jesus was speedily condemned, but not till he had smit- 
tem Peter to the heart by the look that told him his mean de- 
nial was known. 

All this happened during the early night. It only remained 
that the sanhedrin should meet in the grey of morning to see 
to the execution of their sentence, fer Pilate’s sanction was 
needed to put him te death. And it was, moreover, essential 
that the Roman be made the actual executioner, to keep them 
frem any future charge, to prevent their defilement at thi 
passover time, and to make sure that he should be crucifie 
If he died by the cross, they could say this cleared them, 
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ay 21,2898, 


branded him as having suffered as a common criminal at the 
hands of the heathen, 

On the details of the trial before Pilate space forbids me to 
speak. But one pities the unfortunate procurator, caught in 
the snare by his enemies, and forced to sacrifice an innocent 
man, contrary to his wish,—though, after all, the victim was 
only a Jewish peasant! Dread of an accusation being raised 
agains! him at Rome, where his past career in Judea, painted 
by his enemies, would mean ruin, or even death, forced his 
hand. He knew from bitter experience at Cesarea what re- 
sistance to Jewish clamor involved, and in Jerusalem his visits 
had been a succession of conflicts and troubles. So at last, 
after the poor compromise of washing his hands, when he 
should have washed his heart, he gave way, and Christ was 
doomed to the scourge and the cross. He little 
knew what he was doing. But that very ignorance was re- 
membered by the all-merciful One he had thus betrayed, and to 
whom those who had delivered him up had the “ greater sin.”’ 
In his dark heathen way, the sorely tempted man wrestled hard 
and long to save Jesus. And Jesus saw it, I am far from 
suggesting that the pale, terrified, wavering heathen was not 
greatly guilty, but it must be left to God to decide the shade 
of his wickedness. The lines of the poet apply with striking 
aptness to his case : 


Poor man ! 


‘Still at the balance let's be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 
What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.”’ 


Bournemouth, England. 
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The Sentence which Condemned 
the Judges 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


I1E principal figures in this lesson are Pilate and the Jew- 

ish rulers and people. Jesus is all but passive. They 

are busy in condemning him, and little know that they are 

condemning themselves. They are unconsciously exemplify- 

ing the tragic truth of Christ’s saying, ‘‘ Whosoever shall fall 

on this stone shall be broken.’’ They do not dislodge it, but 
their attempt to dislodge it wounds them, 

1, Matthew gives a Very summary acconunt_of our Lord’s 
appeating before’ Pilate, but, brief as it is, and much as it 
omits, it throws up into strong light the two essential points, 
—Christ’s declaration that he was the king of the Jews, and 
his silence while a storm of accusations raged around him. 
As to the former, it was the only charge with which Pilate was 
properly concerned. He had a right to know whether this 
strange criminal was dangerous to Rome because he claimed 
kingship, and, if he were satisfied that he was not, his boun- 
den duty was to liberate him. One can understand the scorn- 
ful emphasis which Pilate laid on ‘‘thou’’ as he looked on 
his prisoner, who certainly would not seem to his practical 
eyes a very formidable leader of revolt. There is a world of 
contempt, amused rather than alarmed, in the question, and 
behind it lies the consciousness of commanding legions enough 
to crush any rising headed by such a person. John’s account 
shows the pains which Jesus took to make sure of the sense 
in which the question was asked before he answered jt, and 
then to make clear that his kingship bore no menace to Rome. 
That being made plain, he answered with an affirmative. 
Just as he had in unmistakable language claimed before the 
sanhedrin to be the Messiah, the Son of God, so he claimed 
before Pilate to be the king of Israel, answering to each tri- 
bunal as to what each had the right to inquire into, and thus 
“before Pontius Pilate witnessing the good confession,’’ and 
leaving both tribunals without excuse. Jesus died because he 
would not bate his claims to Messianic dignity. Did he fling 
away his life for a false conception of himself? 
either a dreamer intoxicated with an illusion, and his death 
was suicide, or he was—what ? 

The one avowal was all that Pilate was entitled to. For the 
test Jesus locked his lips, and he whose very name was The 
Word was silent, What was the meaning of that silence? It 
¥as not disdain, nor unwillingness to make himself known ; 
but it was partly merciful—inasmuch as he knew that all 
speech would have been futile, and would but have added to 
the condemnation of such hearers as Caiaphas, Herod, and 
Pilate—and partly judicial. Still more was it the silence of 
crfect, unresisting submission,—‘‘ as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth.’’ And it is a 
Pattern for us, as Peter tells us in his Epistle; for it is with 
regard to this very matter of taking unjust suffering patiently 
and without resistance that the Apostle says that Jesus has 
“left us an example.’’ There are limits to such silent en- 
terance of wrong, for Paul defended himself tooth and nail 
before priests and kings ; but Christ's followers are strongest 
by meek patience, and descend when they take a leaf out of 
teir enemies’ book. 

2. The next point is Pilate’s weak attempt to save Jesus. 


He was 


man, he would not have stopped at ‘‘ marvelling greatly.’ 


- 


tist’s silenee had impressed Pilate, and, if he had been a 
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He was clearly convinced of Christ’s innocence of any crime 
that threatened Roman supremacy, and therefore was bound 
to have given effect to his convictions, and let Jesus go. He 
had read the motives of the® priests, which were too plain for 
a shrewd man of the world to be blind to them, That Jews 
should be taken with such a sudden fit of loyalty as to yell for 
the death of a fellow-countryman because he was a rebel 
against Cesar was too absurd to swallow, and Pilate was not 
taken in. He knew that something else was working below 
ground, and hit on ‘‘ envy’ as the solution, He was not far 
wrong ; for the zeal which to the priests themselves seemed to 
be excited by devout regard for God’s honor was really kin- 
dled by determination to keep their own prerogatives, and 
keen insight into the curtailment of these which would follow 
if this Jesus were recognized as Messiah. Pilate’s diagnosis 
coincided with Christ’s in the parable: ‘‘ This is the heir; 
come, let us kill him, and the imheritance shall be ours.’’ 

So, willing to deliver Jesus, and yet afraid to cross the 
wishes of his ticklish subjects, Pilate, like other weak men, 
tries a trick by which he may get his way and seem to give 
them theirs. He hoped that they would choose Jesus rather 
than Barabbas as the object of the customary release. It was 
ingenious of him to narrow the choice to one or other of the 
two, ignoring all other prisoners who might have had the 
benefit of the custom. But there is also, perhaps, a dash of 
sarcasm, and a hint of his having penetrated the priests’ mo- 
tives, in his confining their choice to Jesus or Barabbas; for 
Barabbas was what they had charged Jesus with being,—a 
rebel ; and, if they preferred him to Jesus, the hypocrisy of 
their suspicious loyalty would be patent. The same sub-acid 
tone is obvious in Pilete’s twice designating our Lord as 
“Jesus which is called Christ.’’ He delights to mortify them 
by pushing the title into their faces, as it were. He dare not 
be just, and he relieves and revenges himself by being cynicai 
and mocking. 

3. Having referred the choice to the ‘‘ multitude,’’ Pilate 
takes his place on his official seat to wait for, and then to 
ratify, their vote. In that pause he perhaps felt some com- 
punction at paltering with justice, which it was Rome’s one 
virtue to administer. How his wife’s message would increase 
his doubt! Was her dream a divine warning, or a mere re- 
flection in sleep of waking thoughts? It is noticeable that 
Matthew records several dreams which conveyed God’s will, 
—for example, to Joseph and to the magi, and here may be 


another instance; or some tidings as to Jesus may have 
reached the lady, though not her husband, ana ner womanty 


sense of right may, have shaped the dream, and given her 
vivid impressions of the danger of abetting a judicial murder. 
But Matthew seems to tell of her intervention mainly in order 
to preserve her testimony to Jesus’ tmmecace, and ta goint 
out one more of the fences which Pilate trampled down in his 
dread of offending the rulers. A wife’s warning, conveying 
what both he and she probably regarded as a supernatural 
warning, was powerless to keep him back from his disgraceful 
failure of duty. 

4. While he was fighting against the impression of his wife’s 
message, the rulers were busy in the crowd, suggesting the 
choice of Barabbas. It was perhaps her message that stung 
him to act at once, and have done with his inner conflict. 
So he calls for the decision of the alternative which he had 
already submitted. His dignity would suffer, if he had to 
wait longer for an answer. He got it at once, and the unani- 
mous vote was for Barabbas. Probably the rulers had skil- 
fully manipulated the people. The multitude is easily led by 
demagogues, but, left to itself, its instincts are usually right, 
though its perception of character is often mistaken. Why 
Probably just because he had been 
cast into prison for sedition, and so was thought to be a good 
patnot. Popular heroes often win their reputation by very 
questionable acts, and Barabbas was forgiven his being a 
murderer for the sake of his being a rebel. But it was not so 
much that Barabbas was loved as. that Jesus was hated, and 
it was not the multitude so much as the rulers that hated 
him. Many of those now shrieking ‘*Crucify him!’’ had 
shouted ‘‘ Hosanna!’’ a day or two before till they were 
hoarse. The populace was guilty of fickleness, blindness, 
rashness, too easy evidence of the crafty calumnies of the 
rulers. 


was Barabbas preferred ? 


But a far deeper stain rests on these rulers who had 
resisted the light, and were now animated by the basest self- 
interest in the garb of keen regard for the honor of God. 
There were very different degrees of guilt in the many voices 
that cried ‘‘ Barabbas.”’ 

Pilate made one more feeble attempt to save Jesus by ask- 
ing what was to be done with him. The question was an 
ignoble abdication of his judicial office, and perhaps was 
meant as a salve for his own conscience, and an excuse to his 
wife, enabling him to say, ‘‘ I aid not crucify him ; they did,’’ 
—a miserable pretext, the last resort of a weak man, who 
knew that he was doing a wrong and cowardly thing. 

5. The same nervous fear and vain attempt to shuffle re- 
sponsibility off himself give tragic interest to his theatrical 
washing of his hands. The one thing that he feared was a 
riot, which would be like a spark in a barrel of gunpowder, if 
it broke out at the passover, when Jerusalem swarmed with 
excited crowds. To avoid that, the sacrifice of one Jew’s 
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life was a small matter, even though he was an irteresting 
and remarkable person, and Pilate knew him to be perfectly 
harmless, 


But no washing of hands could shift the guilt from P*late. 


* Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No,"* 


His vain declaration of innocence is an acknowledgment 
of guilt, for he is foreed by conscience to declare that Jesus is 
a ** righteous man,’” and, as such, he should have been under 
the broad shield of Roman justice. We, too, often deceive 
ourselves by throwing the blame of our sins on companions or 
circumstances, and try to cheat our consciences into silence. 
But our guilt is ours, however many allies we have had, and 
however strong have been our temptations ; and, though we 
may say, ‘“‘l am innecent,’’ God will sooner or later say to 
each of us, ‘* Thou art the man.’”* 

The wild cry of passion with which the multitude accepted 
the responsibility has been only too completely fulfilled im the 
millennium-long iad of woes which has attended the Jews. 
Surely, the existence, in such circumstances, for all these cen- 
turies, of that strange, weird, fated race, is a standing miracle, 
and the most conspicuous proof that “* verily, he is a God 
that judgeth in the earth.’’ But it is also a prophecy that 
Israel shall *‘ turn to the Lord,’’ and that the blood which has 
so long been on them as a crime, carrying its own punish- 
ment, will at last be sprinkled om their hearts, and take away 
their sin, 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
ASS 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


O* ALL the trials in Christ’s humiliation, that of being 

tried, in such a way, before such a court, is not the least. 
Being scourged, mocked, lied about, turned over to Romans 
because the Jews had not the power of capital punishment, 
having a malefactor preferred to himself, had every element 
of insufferableness. Yet he opened not his mouth, All this 
seemingly impossible travesty of justice was clearly prophesied, 
and must be minutely fulfilled. Why? 

I give two points: 1. The Scriptures teach that there was 
a process of perfectation by temptation necessary that he 
enigght bea merciful and taithlul high pricct. 
refers to*personal character and office. By conquering the 
worst temptation he passed out of the sphere of temptation 
into an exaltation in which he Cannot be tempted, —an exutue 
tion from the incomplete tw the perfect.. 2. He must know 
ali ranges uf human experience. Then he is fitted to be the 
Captain of our Salvation. ‘There is a bond of sympathy be- 
tween leader and led. His followers by the hundred thousand 
were to come into such mockery of trial and such atrocity of 
condemnation. They must know how the perfect leader be- 
haved. 

In this trial we get the judgment of.a judge, a weigher of 
evidence, that he finds no fault whatever in this righteous man, 
Else, some one might have said that he was justly convie- 
ted and condemned. This misjudgment is estopped. Slowly 
but grandly the thought of the race comes to the same con- 
The sinlessness of the Christ is the central sun of 
human thought. 


This perfection 


clusion. 


** The head that once was crowned with thorns 
Is crowned with glory now.” 


University Park, Cola. 
AY 


Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND he gave him no answer, not even to one word: inse- 
A much that the governor marvelled greatly (v.14). Ad- 
dison says, ‘‘ Silence never shows itself to so great gn advantage 
as when it is made the reply to calumny and defamation, pro- 
vided that we give no occasion for them.’’ Sometimes the 
noblest and weightiest thing is silence. It is dignity, self- 
respect, safety. If you are falsely accused, do not be in such 
swift haste to reply back. Let your character be refutation. 
During the campaign in the wilderness a loud and sudden 
The officers surrounding declared 


General Grant listened in- 


firing attracted attention. 
that a great fight had begun. 
tently, and then replied : ‘* The firing is all on one side. It 
takes two sides to make a fight.”’ Often the best way to 
quench a quarrel is to let the others do the firing, and you 
keep still. When you are stirred to indignant speech against 
others, remember the silence of your Lord. 

And while he x 
unto him, saying, Have thou nothing to do with that righteous 
man: for Ihave suffered many things this day im a dream 
Because of him (v. 19). When we are allowing ourselves to 
be swept onward into wrong, God always sends gracious hin- 
drances, suggestions, persuasions, from the wrong. Be sure 


‘as sitting on the judgment-seat, his wife sent 
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you heed them. Dr. Payson used to say, ‘‘ If you should see 
at this moment a very fine, an almost invisible, thread coming 
down from heaven, and attaching itself to you, and you knew 
it came from God, what would you do? Would you dare to 
thrust it away?’’ Such a thread was this message. You 
have felt the gentle pulling of many such. Do not rudely 
break them. Follow them, and let them lead you from the 
wrong. If only Pilate had minded this gentle appeal ! 

Now the chief priests and the elders persuaded the mult- 
tudes that they should ask for Barabbas, and destroy Jesus 
(v. 20). As well might men attempt to sweep away Mt. 
Blanc with a straw, Though men 
slay him, he will reappear in resurrection, ‘*O Galilean, 
thou hast conquered !’’ exclaimed the dying emperor Julian, 


Jesus is indestructible. 


who had been spending his life and all the power of the 
Roman Empire against Christ. The most invulnerable and 
overcoming fact of history is Jesus Christ. 

Whether of the twain will ye that 1 release unto you? And 
they said, Barabbas (v. 21). 
A man sat talking with me, hesitating 


You cannot dodge choice con- 
cerning Christ. 
between the choosing of Christ and the Barabbas of strong 
drink. 
choose he had to, 


I fear he chose that Barabbas instead of Christ. But 
So must you choose between Christ and 
any Barabbas of any sort keeping you from Christ. Choice 
concerning Christ you must make. Yet there was no help 
for the Jews in their choice of Barabbas. Nor can there be 
any real help for you in any Barabbas you may choose instead 
of Christ. 
Barabbas. 

Ile took water, and washed his hands before the multitude, 
saying, Lam innocent of the blood of this righteous man: see 
ye to tt (vy. 24). 
it represent and express fact. 


Make the wise choice for Christ and against 


Ceremonial is always utterly useless unless 
Pilate was not innocent. He 
could not thus shift responsibility. Nor can you, by all the 
ceremonial and protestation in the world, shift upon others 
the responsibility which properly belongs to your character 
Every 


and action, Responsibility clings like a Nessus shirt. 


man must bear his own burden. 


htladelphia, 
ASA 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ILATE said, ‘‘1 find no fault in him.’’ Pilate also asked 
the question, ‘* What then shall I do with Jesus?” 
since ne nad Said that he found ho fauk in him, he should 
never have asked the question which we quote. He should 
have known that there was only one thing that he could do, 
and that was, declare him innocent, and discharge him on the 
spot. This I have no doubt he would have done, had there 
not been other motives at work in his heart. These motives 
warped him, and led him to wicked action. He wanted the 
favor of the Jewish people, and was afraid that, if he did not 
please them, they would report some of his evil deeds at 
Kome, and so get him into trouble. He understood well 
what they meant when they cried, ‘‘ If thou release this man, 
thou art not Cesar’s friend.’’ These base motives overrode 
his conscience, and he gave sentence that it should be as they 
desired. So an innocent man was sent to the cross, his judge 
knowing all the time that he was innocent. 
Now mark how, in its fundamental decisions, history repeats 
itself, 


swered by men. 


Pilate’s question is still asked, and is still to be an- 
In each Sunday-school this question comes 
** What then 
Remember that in this question the 


to each of the scholars, with undiminished force, 
shall I do with Jesus ?’’ 


emphasis is on the word ‘* do. 


” 


Pilate thought right about 
Jesus—namely, that he was innocent. But his question dealt 
We too think all right 


There is not a scholar in your scheol who does 


not with his thought, but his action. 
about Jesus. 
not know that Jesus is the Son of God. There is not a scholar 
who does not know what Jesus claims of him. If you were to 
write out a little catechism on the person and work of Jesus, 
your scholars all could write in the proper replies. ‘* Who was 
Jesus?’’ ‘* Was he more than human?’’ ‘* Why did he 
die?’’ ‘*Did he remain in the grave ?’’ ‘* Whither did he go 
from the Mt. of Olives?”’ To all 


these questions the right replies would undoubtedly be given. 


** Where is he now?” 


In this respect we are like Pilate, for we know the truth even 
better than he did. 

But the right reply to all of these questions only leaves us 
where Pilate was on that eventful morning. If we are to part 
company with him, we must also face the other question as to 
what you will do with Jesus. And we must not only face it, 
but decide it differently from Pilate. Otherwise we shall be in 
the same category with him, and, kfiowing what we ought to 
Might it not be 


a good idea for the teacher to prepare as many cards as she 


do, shall do that which we know is wrong. 


has schclars with the question on each one, ** What will you 
do with Jesus ?’’ and give one to each of them, asking for a 
written reply on the card? It would make the scholars face 
the question squarely. 
scores of replics were to come in, ‘‘1 will accept him.’’ It 


would be like a revival, blessing the whole school. 


What a splendid thing it would be if* 
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But suppose that some scholar should say, ‘‘ I do not want 
to make my decision-yet. I will wait fora while.’’ This is 
in reality as much as to say, ‘‘ For the present I reject him.’’ 
And suppose that in the 
Then what would he do with 
Have you ever 


Is not that an awful thing to say? 

meantime you were to die? 

you when you come to God’s judgment seat ? 

thought what you would do at God’s bar without Jesus? 
New York City. 


ROY 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 

[The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Matthew 26 : 47 to 27 : 31. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
The story of the passion continues with the account of the 


Matthew agrees in the 
main with Mark, adding, however, two or three details which 


arrest and successive trials of Jesus. 
are of great value. No complete survey of the successive 
incidents can be made without noting the narrative of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

Read over Matthew 26: 47 to 27 : 31 rapidly, noting the 
intensely dramatic character of the narrative, and the effective 
selection of incidents. Then reread, noting (1) the self- 
command of Jesus in view of his consciousness of power 
(v. 53, comp. John 18 : 6); (2) his indignant protest (v. 55) 
against their treating him as a dangerous criminal ; (3) the 
silence of Jesus at the trials (26 : 62, 63 ; 27 : 12-14). What 
did it indicate? (4.) The gross unfairness and evident bias 
of the Jewish ringleaders ; (5) the increasing distinctness and 
vigor of Peter’s denials ; (6) the uselessness of the remorse of 


Judas after his base deed had been done; (7) the data con- 
cerning the trial before Pilate only mentioned by Matthew 


(vs. 19, 24, and 28, 29); (8) Pilate’s eyident desire to set 
Jesus free ; (9) the evidence that the condemnation of Jesus 
was a deliberate judicial murder by sanhedrists. 

Il. Darnanron LITERATURE. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 


secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 


to consult them.] 

A satisfactory study of this section*involves the use of a har- 
mony. Riddie’s inexpensive ‘‘ Outline Harmony ’”’ (John D, 
Wattles & Co. 
tains a yery helpful topical analysis. 


10 cents) answers every purpose, and con- 
Of the commentaries, 
Abbott will be found unusually helpful, but all are worthy of 
Abbott, 295-312; Bruce, 316-328 ; Broadus, 539-566; 
Carr, 207-219; Plumptre, 386-405; Schaff, 364-388; Rice, 
275-290. Andrews, ‘ Life of Our Lord’’ (pp. 503-544), has 
a minute and valuable study of all the details. Gilbert, 
**Student’s Life of Jesus ’’ (pp. 357-370), is less detailed, but 
ample, 


study : 


III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION, 
[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.] 

1. Zhe Occurrences of Friday Morning, (1.) Arrange in 
order the incidents of Friday from early morning until the 
crucifixion, including the six stages of the trial. On what 
principle does Matthew seem to have selected the incidents 
which he relates ? 

2: Judas and Peter. 
Judas more blamable than the denial of him by Peter? [Out- 
I, 2; Il, 1.] 
tically irretrievable, while the other led to a strengthened life 


(2.) Was the betrayal of Jesus by 


line Studies : (3-) Why was the one sin prac- 


of devotion ? 
3. The Arrest of Jesus. 
number in the company sent to lay hold of Jesus ? 


(4.) What accounts for the large 
What 
(5.) Was his submis- 
sion that of a vanquished man, yielding to the inevitable ? If 
not, how may we describe it ? 

4. The Trial before the Sanhedrin, (6.) In what ways 
was there an utter disregaré for Jewish rules of procedure le 
the examinations before the sanhedrin ? 


remonstrance did he utter, and why ? 


(7-) For what crime 
was he condemned by the sanhedrin? Were they justified in 
this, or not, from the standpoint of a fair-minded Jew of that 
day ? ‘ 

5.. The Trial before Pilate. (8.) Supplementing Matthew 
by Luke 23 : 2, consider whether the charges laid before 
Pilate were those accepted as sufficient by the council [Out- 
line Studies: II, 2]. (9.) To whom does Matthew assign the 
real responsibil.cy for the crucifixion of Jesus? Did Peter 






« Vol. 40, No. 21 
(Acts 2: 23; 3:13, 14; § : 30, etc.) have the same theotiad 
[McLaren: 4. Geikie: last 4.] 
6. The Bearing of Jesus. (10.) How may we describe the 
bearing of Jesus during this experience of insult, injustice, 
and brutality? [McLaren: 1. Warren: § 2.] 





1V. THe LEADING THOUGHTS. : 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Can we note the influence of Matthew’s underlying concep. 
tion of Jesus as the messianic king in his treatment of these 
incidents ? 

Is there an impressive lesson in the silence maintained by 
Jesus when he was merely exposed to hostile calumny and the 
veady breaking of the silence when adjured to declare himself 
as the Christ ? 

Is it not probable that Judas, Caiaphas, and Pilate each 
was able to give a fair excuse to himself for his conduct ? 

Do these three portraits sum up the facts emphasized by 
Matthew,—the murderous hate of the sanhedrists, the vacilla. 
tion of Pilate, and the self-contained dignity of Jesus? 


New Haven, Conn, 
ASS 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HE teacher who would impress upon the memory of | 
others a correct and continuous history of the last hours 


of the life of Christ must be thoroughly familiar with the entire 
story as given in all the Gospels. In this, even more than in i ! 
ordinary lessons, scholars’ note-books will be of value, if they | 
record, under appropriate headings, each event of this and ‘ 
following lessons, thus being prepared to give or write a con. . 
nected history for final review. Pictures, if reverent and cor. 
rect, may be of value. Where was the last supper of Jesus 
with his disciples? At what time? About midnight, after 
the farewell words and a last prayer with his disciples, they c 


sang a hymn and went out. 

From the Upper Room to the Garden.—Out of the city gate 
to a place called Gethsemane, a garden of olive-trees, where 
With Peter, 
James, and John, he went farther into the shadows tlie 


he often went to pray, Jesus led his disciples. 
great trees made in the moonlight. There he lay in an agony 


of prayer. ‘‘Father, if thou be willing, remove this cuj 
rour mes. ... not my will, but Uime, ve aone,-* 


He had asked then / 
to watch while he prayed, but each time he found them sleep-H 


‘Thice tin 


Jesus rose, and went to these disciples. 


ing, though ‘he asked Peter, ‘‘Couldst thou not watch one y 
hour?’’ The third time he said, ‘‘ Sleep on now, and take 
your rest: the hour is at hand.’’ They heatd rude voicesH g 
and the tramp of many feet, and saw gleaming torches and tle HM ¢ 


glitter of swords as the crowd drew nearer. Who led the i o 


way? He ‘‘knew the place,’’ for perhaps he had some time HH jy 
been there with him when Jesus went to pray. He had agreed Hi ¢ 
upon a sign, that the soldiers might know which man to arrest ( 
What was that sign? Then Judas went ‘‘straightway’’ | w 
Jesus, and kissed him, Soldiers then seized and bound Jesus, si 
and led him away. Py 

from the Garden to the [ligh-Priests House.—Bound like ®® FE 
a thief, the chief captain, officers, and soldiers led Jesus into ¢ 
the city, to the house of Annas, who questioned the p.is- n 
oner, &nd sent him to the house of his son-in-law, Caiaphas, te 


and Ho) 
scribes waiied there for Judas to bring the prisoner as agreed. It 

was during the night, but before Friday dawned, that Jesus stood HH tg 
in a large open room in the palace, called the judgment hall. p 
It opened into a courtyard, where there was a fire kindled, for y 
the night was chilly. 


who was high-priest that year. A company of elders 


It was not made for the comfort of the B ¢& 
one who had laid on the cold ground, and was worn and tircd HH 
from the agony in the garden and the abuse of those who in th 
sulted him. The fire was for the servants and the curious HH 
crowd who stared as they warmed thenrselves by the glowing I th 
coals. (If time allows, here tell of Peter’s denials, the 
Saviour’s look, and Peter’s tears.) The priests pretended tof » 
have atrial. They had determined to put Jesus to death, but 
they wanted to prove something which would seem an excuse 
for doing so. w 
Before the Council.—The night wore on. At daylight of I of 
Friday morning a meeting of their chief court or council, the pl 
sanhedrin, was called. A diagram may be made on thei 
blackboard, if only straight marks or dots represent the hig)- 
priest on a raised seat, in the center the prisoner before him, f 
and in a semicircle the seventy chief priests, scribes, and eld = 
—all in a large hall, with a row of pillars dividing it from th¢ 


open courtyard. Here Jesus was tried, and witnesses soug!! 


They charged that he had 
When questioned, Jesus answer¢ J 
After a while the high-priest asked, ‘* Art thou te 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed?’’ Jesus answered, ‘‘1 am: 
and ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of 
power, and coming with the clouds of heaven.’’ They wel 
enraged. The high-priest tore his robe, and said: ‘* Wha 
need of witnesses? Ye have heard the blasphemy : what 
think ye?’’ All agreed that he was worthy of death. Som 
spit upon him, others struck him. No witnesses were calle 


to prove him guilty of death. 


oc Ff = 8B 


spoken against the temple. 
nothing. 
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prove that he was truly the Son of God, and had power on 
h. Those whose ears he had opened might have heard 
the call; once dumb lips could have spoken ; opened eyes 
could have looked on his accusers ; maimed and halt whom he 
had cured, those once palsied and leprous, could have run to 
pis rescue. The council agreed upon his death, but they had 
no power to Carry out such a sentence. 

Before Pilate the Governor.—After sunrise, Jesus was 
pound again, and led from the council hall to a Roman castle, 
where soldiers were stationed, and where Pilate came to keep 
order at passover time. In Pilate’s judgment hall Jesus stood, 
to be tried by the governor. The priests would not enter the 
Roman palace, lest they should be defiled, and not be holy 
enough to keep the passover. They thought they were obey- 
ing the law while they tried to make it lawful to put Jesus to 
death. But they had arrested him during a feast. They held 
atrial at night, struck him in the face when not proved guilty, 
and in all these things had broken their law. Pilate went out 
to the priests, and asked the charges against the prisoner. 
They said he claimed to be a king; for Pilate cared nothing 
for their religion or their God. Pilate questioned Jesus, and 
then went out to the priests, saying, ‘‘I find no fault in him.’’ 
Three times he said so, for ‘‘he knew that for envy they 
had delivered him up.’’ By what custom did Pilate try .to 
save Jesus from punishment ? 

Jesus before King Herod.—Pilate was glad to know that 
Ilerod of Galilee was near by, and gladly sent Jesus to him for 
trial. Herod and his soldiers mocked Jesus. They put on 
him a scarlet or purple robe like a king’s, and on his head a 
crown made of thorns, and sent him back to Pilate ; for He- 
rod found nothing to punish. Who tried to persuade Pilate 
to have nothing to do with that righteous man? Pilate asked 
the multitude, ‘* What shall I do with Jesus?’’ They all 
shouted, ‘* Crucify him!’’ Pilate washed his hands, and said, 
‘I am innocent of the blood of this righteous man.’’? Was 
Pilate innocent? He released the prisoner Barabbas, and 
ordered that Jesus should be scourged and delivered to be 
crucified, 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E, Peck 


"R'WALYZING thie make-up of ‘our Classés €xactly as we aia 


last Sunday, we note that the same rules hold good in 
teaching this lesson that were proved by our experiments last 
week, ¥ 

It is embarrassing for us to handle in the primary class, just 
at this season, a topic which in itself is incomplete. For in- 
stance, to close the lesson with the last clause of the last verse 
of our text—‘‘ he delivered him to be crucified ’’—is like sing- 
ing to the children a beautiful symphony in a minor key, and 
ending our song forever on a note that leads to the Hallelujah 
Chorus. Just at this time, we must not leave the children 
with a ‘* suspended sequence,’’ because it is a season of tran- 
sition in the primary class. Many of us promote our classes 
on Children’s Day, and start in soon with new children, 
Even if these classes are not new to the primary department, 
the children are strangers to us, and we must take their 
measures mentally and morally, while they in turn put their 
teacher to certain tests, in order to see what stuff she is made 
of, and how much lawlessness she will tolerate. 

Attendance in the primary class is always fitful. When we 
take into account the approach of Children’s Day (celebrated 
by some of us earlier than others), when we remember that 
we probably have ‘‘ transients’’ among us who will never 
come here again, and when we consider that others are about 
to leave us for their long summer vacation, we are appalled at 
the thought of leaving our lesson with its final clause. What 
a climax for the little ones who leave us for months, and for 
those who will never come again ! 

In case we are held closely to the regular course of lessons, 
we build to-day on our Golden Text thought, ‘‘ Jesus came to 
save sinners.’’ 

We teach that his work of saving was not understood, and 
when he ‘*came from the Father,’’ the story of the vision 
of the shepherds and the angel chorus reached very few peo- 
ple. Those living with Jesus scarcely understood that he was 
the Lord. 

We discuss the topics: What it was that Jesus found to do 
br bodies, for souls, for sinners, for friends, for enemies, for 
his children, and what it was that he told his followers they 
must do if they would belong to him always. What would his 

bllowers need beside willing hearts, patience, and persever- 
ance? Dwell on the thought of the courage needed, and 
txplain how it failed these friends on occasion ; as, for in- 
‘ance (making our approach to this lesson), in the account 
of the arrest in Gethsemane, we teach of Peter’s pitiful but 
‘courageous impulses, and the timidity of those who followed 
“afar off."’ 
We need not speak of the agony of Christ in Gethsemane, 
t, to connect with our last lesson, we recall the closing 
mn sung at the last supper, and fellow the little band out 
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into the night, across the bridge to the garden where they 
retired to pray. 

We show that Judas knew of this retreat, guided armed 
men, who came expecting resistance. Here is the point 
where we may fill our lesson with the spirit of the Fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah. Jesus, who might have called twelve 
legions of angels to help him, gave himself to his captors, — 
for whose sake? Teach: ‘* As a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he openeth not his mouth,’’ ‘* Surely he hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows."’ 

To explain ** false witness :’’ They did not tell Pilate the 
truth about the words and the works of Jesus. The friends 
of Jesus were frightened, Pilate, because he was a coward, 
would ‘*‘ take sides ’’ with those who would make him (Pilate) 
the least trouble, whether friends or enemies of Jesus. 

To all rudeness and cruelty Jesus answered nothing, until 
the high-priest said, ‘‘ Tell us whether thou be the Christ, the 
Son, of God.’’ The reply, ‘* Ye shall see the Son of man sit- 
ting at the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven,’’ leads us to our climax. 

This time of trouble was only a few days before the first 
Easter. The disciples, frightened and scattered, hearing only 
of trouble and distress, could not know, as we know to-day, 
that even then the midnight scene of cruelty and wrong was 
changing into the dawn when 


** Out of the shadows of night 

The world rolls into light ; 

It is daybreak everywhere.”’ 

In view of our approaching parting, it would be a good plan 
to review our Easter lesson, that we may separate with the 
thought, ‘‘ Christ died; . . . he was buried; ... he hath 
been raised.’’ ‘* Because I live, ye shall live also.’’ 


Northampton, Mass. 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


) EVIEW.—Why do we celebrate the Lord’s Supper? On 
what occasion was this ordinance established? What is 
the significance of the bread? the wine ? 

2. THE TRIAL (v. 11).—To what place did Christ go from 
hep eee pa) { ianwl 24437 ) 
curred there ? (Mark 14: 33-42.) 
arrested ? (Mark 14: 43-52.) Where was he taken first? 
(Matt.. 26: 57, 58.) What did Peter do in the courtyard 
there? (Luke 22: 54-62.) Before what court was Christ first 
tried? Why did he appear twice before this court? “wa 
w@ the charge ? the verdict? 


What sad scene or- 
In what manner was Christ 


Why was it necessary to refer 


the case to the Roman governor? Who was he? What 
charge was here emphasized? (Luke 23:1, 2.) With what 
feeling did Pilate ask the question of verse 11? What was 


the significance of Christ’s reply ? (John 18: 33-38.) 

3. SILENCE (vs. 12-14).—Why did Christ refuse to answer 
the chief priest’s accusations? What prophesy foretold this 
scene ? (Isa. §3: 7.) Why did Pilate marvel at this silence ? 
To what ruler was Christ next sent ? (Luke 23: 5-12.) Why? 
With what result ? 

4. CHRIST OR BARABBAS (vs. 15-18).—Why was it suitable 
that a prisoner should be released on the passover? What is 
known about Barabbas? (Luke 23:18, 19.) What motive 
had Pilate in offering this choice? What had excited the envy 
of the Jewish rulers? How is the choice between Christ and 
a worldly life like this choice offered to the Jews ? 

5. THE DREAM (v. 19).—What may have been the origin 
of Pilate’s wife’s dream ? Why should the dream have been 
heeded? What does the incident show about the character 
of Pilate’s wife ? 

6. Cruciry Him (vs. 20-23).—Who were the most to 
blame, the Jewish rulers, or their people? Why had Pilate 
no right to ask, ‘* What shall I do with Jesus?’’’ What was 
the chief cause of the people’s sin in this matter? of the 
rulers? ’’ 

7. His Boop Be on Us (vs. 20-26),—What did Pilate’s 
hand-washing betoken? Why could he not avoid responsi- 
bility? How did Pilate’s acknowledgment of Christ’s in- 
nocence affect his own guilt? In what ways were the Jews 
punished for their great sin? 


For the Superintendent 

1. Who brought accusation against Christ? 2. Before 
whom was Christ’s final trial? 3. How did Christ force Pilate 
to marvel? 4. Pilate gave the Jews a choice between whom ? 
5 What did he say about Christ’s character? 6. What word 
would describe Pilate’s character ? 

Boston. 

2... 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. Whose fault was it that Jesus was condemned ? 2 What 

more should Pilate have done for Jesus? 3. For whose sake 


did Jesus suffer this abuse? 4. Why should we choose Jesus 
first of all? 


Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





ILATE’S 
ROBLEM. 
¥ 
| ANSWER _ 2. 
SOASTO 3. 
PLEASE 4. 
5. ° 








If you were to hear it said of a young man, ‘“* He always 
tries to please everybody,’’ would you take that as meant for 
praise, or blame ? 

Praise, most of you think. Very likely. But if such a 
remark is always praise, then Pilate’s conduct in this lesson 
is eminently praiseworthy. He had a problem set before him, 
and he tried hard to answer it so as to please everybody. How 
Let us see, 

They wanted him to try Jesus, and he 
They wanted him to side with them against 
Jesus ; and he went as far as he could, until he saw clearly 
Then he paused, and the multitude 


began to how! for Jesus’ blood, 


many parties did he try to please ? 
1. The Priests. 
did, as was right. 


that Jesus was innocent. 


2. So he began to think how he could please the mu/titude. 
Ah! there was that custom of releasing a prisoner. 


Perhaps 
they would choose Jesus. So he put the question, What was 
their choice ? 

3. Now comes in a very important party, —his w/e. 
Why ? 
to be a good Roman judge, and not condemn the guiltless. 


Ile redoubles his effort. 


What 
did she want him to do? This reinforces his desire 
Result: more howls; a dangerous 
riot beginning. 

4. The Jews threaten (John 19 : 12), and poor Pilate realizes 
that there is still another to please,—his master, Cesar. He 
has been a corrupt governor ; if they appeal, he is lost. He 
must keep the peace somehow. 

5. Before he finally gives in, however, what does he do? 
Innocent—before whom ? At last he thinks 
of God! 


Now suppose (erase numbers and words just written) that, 


God, evidently. 
But it is too late now. 


instead of trying to answer the question so as to please all 
these people, Pilate had first tried to please God. (Write 
‘$s Cad)’ large ) Then he would also have pleased all the 
friends of God. And as for the enemies,—'‘' if God be for 


us ’’ ? 





So, if they say about you that you wlways ty to plesece 
? 
Dy the way, what was that problem that Pilate tried to solve ? 
(v. 22.) 
Trenton, N. J. 





everybody, that will be high praise, provided 
Have you solved it yet ? 
KY 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘* 1 see the crowd in Pilate’s hall."’ 
** Alas, and did my Saviour bleed."’ 
‘* Hail, thou once despised Jesus.”’ 
**O sacred head, now wounded.”’ 


‘Tell me the story of Jesus.’ 
** I gave my life for thee.’’ 
** Give me Jesus."’ 


** | will sing of my Redeemer.” 
KXa>7 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Dr. William Wright 


‘¢ TESUS Saip unto Him, Tuou Sayest.’’—The words 


’ 


‘* Thou sayest’’’ are an exact rendering of the Greek, 
as the Greek was a literal reproduction of the Semitic expres- 
sion used, but both the English and the Greek fail to convey 
the full force of our Lord’s response. The words in English, 
apart from the context, are indecisive, and, even with the con- 
text, they seem neutral and evasive, Christ’s answer was a 
distinct, unhesitating affirmation, requiring no farther em- 
phasis. 

At an Oriental trial much evidence is tendered, and, when 
those who are acquainted with the case have said all they have 
to say, false witnesses are called to bear testimony, These 
‘*sons of Belial ’’ hang about all Oriental courts, ready to 
swear away life and property for a fee. In a Turkish court, 
where a Christian’s evidence is not taken, these men serve the 
purpose of legal figments, and supply the legal evidence that 
could not be tendered by a Christian The aim at Oriental 
trials is to gain the verdict by cumulative and overwhelming 
evidence. And sometimes, when the judge is perplexed by 
exaggerated over-statements, he will lean forward and ask the 
prisoner if a certain direct charge is true, and, should the 
prisoner answer in the affirmative, he does so by one word, 
‘*saidst,’’ equivalent to ‘‘ quite so,"’ or the French afirmative 
answer, ‘‘ parfailement,"" 


Jesus had been burried before Caiaphas, and “the chief 
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priests, and elders, and all the council, sought false witness 
against him’ (Matt. 26: 


there with their over zeal and perplexing testimony, Jesus 


59), and the false witnesses were 


standing calm and silent; and, when Caiaphas adjured him to 
say if he was the Christ, the Son of God, he uttered one affir- 
mative word, ‘‘ Saidst.’’ 

Again, before Pilate, Jesus stood calm and silent while the 
‘txcited and malignant ecclesiastics poured in their accusations 
against him. 
direct question, ‘‘ Art thou the king of the Jews?’’ and again 


In the midst of the babel, Pilate asked him the 


one word, ‘‘ Saidst,’’ came from the lips of the divine sufferer. 
Before Caiaphas, the ecclesiastical authority, he admitted he 
was the Son of God, and now, before the civil authority, he 
admits that he is the king of the Jews. There was probably 
an undertone of impatience or contempt in this simple affir- 
mative. It stands in contrast to the sea of angry words by 
which he was being overwhelmed. 

** PILATE... TOOK WATER, WASHED HIS HANDS 


BEFORE THE MULTITUDE.’’—The Oriental expresses disappro- 


AND 
bauon in word and act. When something is done contrary to 
his wishes, and which he holds to be wrong, he seizes with 
the forefinger and thumb the front edges of his flowing gar- 
ment, and, shaking them gently, as if to remove something 
very loosely attached, he says, ‘‘ That is now your affair, not 
mine ; see to it.’’ 

Pilate knew that Jesus was innocent, and his wife’s dream 
had borne in upon him the fact that he was a holy man; but 
he had not strength to resist*the leaders of the people, and he 
sought to satisfy his conscience by the practice of a custom 
prescribed by Jewish law. 

London, England, 


ROSEY 
Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HOMAS CARLYLE used to refer in his drastie way to 
this passage in our Lord’s life as a sample of the way in 
which a nation shows its true character by its choice of men. 
Jesus or Barabbas ?—that was the issue laid before the Jewish 
nation by its Roman ruler, and that at a time when the people 
were gathered at the national center for a great national festi- 
val. The Passover was an occasion which especially sug- 
It exhibited their 
colléctive dependence upon God ‘in the great crises of the 
scenes 


gested grave and thoughtful judgments. 


national history, It reminded them of the sutking 
of deliverance to which they owed their national existence. 
It elaborately recalled the circumstances of their escape by 
hasty Mgnt trom the hand of a powerful und ruthless enemy. 
It required the solemn purging of their houses from the 
In 


the midst of the preparations for this solemn festival, the 


leaven, as recalling the unleavened bread of that Mgnt. 


people hear of Jesus being in the hands of the Roman pro- 
praetor, and of the offer to set free either this man, whose 
whole spirit was in harmony with those great days of the 
nation’s past, or a brigand whose hands were stained with 


innocent blood. The guilt of the cry, ‘* Not this man, but 


’ 


Barabbas,’’ was not the less because it was suggested by their 


religious leaders, It showed how far their very heart as a 
nation had become corrupt, when they could endure the 
leadership of men who asked for the destroyer of life to be 
given up to them, and slew the author of life (Acts 3 : 15). 
It was a way of saying, ‘‘ Evil, be thou my good !”’ of ranging 
themselves on the side of death and destruction. 

In all other conflicts there was a blending of good with evil 
on both sides. Something base clung to the noblest cause, 
In 


drawn absolutely, and every kind of human evil was arrayed 


something noble to the basest. this alone the line was 


against absolute goodness. ‘* Not this man, but Barabbas, 
expresses the most awful choice ever formulated bya people's 
tongue. It was the fit prelude of the awful tragedy in which 
the Jewish nation perished from among the nations of the 
earth. 

Philadelphia, 


Lesson Summary 


ESUS underwent the form of a trial before Annas, Caiaphas, 
the sanhedrin; Pilate, Herod, and then before Pilate a 
second time. When first before Pilate he answered what was 
asked him, and assented to being king of the Jews; but, as 
At the final 
hearing, Pilate hoped Jesus might be chosen for liberation 


accusations multiplied, he refused to speak, 
in preference to Barabbas the murderer. But, instigated by 
the priests and the elders, the crowd chose Barabbas and left 
Jesus in custody. Warning by Pilate’s wife had made the 
governor still more anxious to spare Jesus, but, failing to free 
him, he asked, ‘‘ What then shall I do with Jesus?’’ The 
answer was, ‘‘ Crucify him,’’ and further effort on Pilate’s 
part only intensified the demand. Then, in hypocritical 
semblance of innocence, the governor washed his hands, but 
the crowd shouted, ‘‘ His blood be on us, and on our chil- 
dren.”’ 


Jesus was scourged, and sent to the cross, 


Then the tragedy closed. Barabbas was set free ; 


The Far East* 


TUDENTS of the Far East, and especially of that 
one-third of the world long dominated by Chinese 
culture, have justly complained that many a ‘‘ compen- 
dium of universal history’’ has left out notice of China, 
Korea, and Japan. In our day, since these nations are 
no longer ‘‘hermits in the world’s market-place,’’ but 
are emerging into the world’s activities, the lack com- 
plained of is being met by manuals of history which 
have in them more than the mere stuff of which chroni- 
cles are composed. Mr. Van Bergen, long known as an 
excellent teacher in the Mikado’s capital, in The Story 
of Japan tells in simple language for young people the 
story of the island empire. He has a strong, grasp on 
the subject, and clear insight into the movements of Ori- 
ental humanity which have made the very much mixed 
people called the Japanese. He appreciates the forces 
which have wrought to form the unique body politic of the 
country. Compactly, but with due literary proportion, 
he treats of mythology and history with enlivening inci- 
dent and anecdote. Mr. Van Bergen is very accurate. 
The pictures are unusually good, and are well reproduced. 
The book is well equipped for use in school or at home. 
Mr. Inouye is a Japanese gentleman who writes Eng- 
lish with spirit, correctness, and idiomatic charm and 
strength. He has already won his spurs by his Concise 
History of the War between Japan and China. In the 
gaily covered and well-illustrated pamphlet of Sketches 
of Tokyo Life he pictures the wonderful city of Tokyo. 
He tells of the story-tellers, actors, wrestlers, singing 
girls, ‘fortune-tellers, firemen, and_jinrikisha pullers. 
His informing sketches show the greatest of Japanese 
cities both in perspective and as it is to-day. The gloss 
of a fine literary finish is upon these passing word- 
photographs. ‘ 

An accurate narrative of the Chine-Jepeneee war of 
1894-95 was greatly needed, for mythology is a plant of 
quick and rank growth Many stories of the sensational 
sort were believed by the people, and even by well-in- 
formed Japanese and foreigners, which had no ground in 
tact. Dr. Eastlake, well known as a good teacher, an 
excellent writer, and a long resident of Japan, has co- 
operated with Mr. Yoshi-Iki, principal of the Chautauqua 
Society of Japan, in the work on Heroic Japan, to pro- 
duce a work of great value and one well worthy of study 
in our country and Europe. It is not only a most excel- 
lent narrative of military and naval events, with abun- 
dance of striking episodes, but it is even more valuable 
as showing the spirit of modern Japan and the excel- 
lence of her civilization. It tells of what was done at 
home in the way of organizing the humane part of 
war,—finance, supplies, transportation, medicine, and 
the sacrifice, work, and spirit of the people. China 
went to war without a hospital corps, and very little, if 
any, provision for the wounded. Japan was splendidly 
supplied with trained nurses and abundance of means 
for mitigating the horrors of combat. With plenty of 
illustrations, we have told us the work of the nurses and 
of the ladies’ volunteer society, the words of the poets 
and the music of the musicians, the exploits of the Red 
Cross Society, and many other matters of literary, benevo- 
lent, and humanitarian interest. The book is so excel- 
lent that it ought to have had an index. 

The first impression the Japanese made upon the 
world was through their art. Three centuries and a 
half ago, that part of the European world able to appre- 
ciate thoroughly fine art, was amazed at the revelation 
of power and taste in Japan. 
and from all lands of culture travelers sensitive to the 


To-day the wonder grows, 
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beautiful hie to the islands over which the peei>ss Fuji 
rears her snow-topped crest to study the wondess of a 
thousand years’ growth. The art of a nation is the ex- 
pression of its deepest feeling. Our own lover and 
master of art, John La Farge, spent some months in 
Japan, and the result of his writings and studies are se 
forth in An Artist's Letters from Japan. In this hand. 
some book, both text and pictures are from his own 
hand. It is not a catalog nor a cyclopedia which one 
has here, but a thoroughly tempered appreciation. The 
chapters form a series of glimpses and meditations by 
one who has both grasp and insight. The author's dis- 
cussions of Oriental morals, philosophy, and customs, 
are also pleasant and valuable. He has seen and tells 
us about the art of Japan, not dry and disjointed in the 
museums, but living and eloquent in its own environ. 
ment. 

Lafcadio Hearn, in Gleanings in Buddha Fields, 
seems to have a keen sensitiveness to the minor notes 
of the sad music of Japan’s humanity. When he writes 
on such subjects as ‘‘The Japanese Smile,’’ about 
‘¢ Faces in Japanese Art,’’ and of ‘‘ Buddhist Allusions 
in Japanese Folk Song,’’ he is orthodox in the right 
sense of that much abused word. He knows what he is 
talking about. In this his latest book, well sub-named 
‘« Studies of Hand and Soul,’’ he has gathered together 
some of his best studies. His weaknesses. and limita- 
tions are seen in his apparent inability to understand 
the Christianity of Christ, to appreciate Christian mis- 
sionaries, or even to apprehend the best underlying 
principles of occidental civilization. In some of his 
views, in which he seems over-appreciative of things 
Japanese, he reminds one of a certain character in the 
‘¢ Midsummer Night's Dream,"’ that, under the glamor 
of enchantment, saw a beauty where others saw only a 
donkey's head and ears. 

A good corrective to Mr. Hearn, from the pen of one 
who judges Booddhism by its fruits, and who seeks to 
know the weakness of the Japanese character as well as 
its strength and charm, is Dr. Peery’s The Gist of Japan. 
With less subjectivity we have to make less allowance 
ror personal equation. The author deals in reales; 
with sympathy and desire for truth. He has lived, asa 
missionary of wide view and culture, in southern Japan. 
He discusses with sanity and clearness the country, peo- 
ple, civilization, morality, and religions, as well as the 
manners and customs, of the people. Then follow chap- 
ters on the three different forms of Christianity, the, 
Greek, Roman, and Reformed; and in this half of his 
book the author shows himself a master of brisk and 
thorough discussion. Both the prospective missionary 
and the student of the country and: people will want to 
read this valuable contribution to a fascinating subject, 
which needs light even more than it needs sentiment. 

Korea and Her Neighbors is a book long waited for. 
Besides the fruits of learning in dictionary and gram- 
mar, periodicals and reports, concerning Korea, there 
are about two dozen books treating, in wholetor in part, 
of the nation so long secluded from the world ; but this 
from Mrs. Bishop's pen may be counted at the head of 
the list for a general reader: ‘Those who seek this book 
for history will be disappointed ; but those who look for 
impressions of the country and people as they are to-day, 
with accurate and illuminating treatment of Korean life 
and literature, and of the influences which have, during 
two thousand years, made the Korean what he is, will 
not be disappointed. Mrs. Bishop, who is the Isabella 
Bird of former days, is a most wonderfully brave and 
enterprising traveler. She adventures into most danger- 
ous and uncanny places, dwelling in the huts of the 
Aino, the inns of Persia and China, or upon the sag 
of Korea. On boat and pony she has gone through the 
peninsular kingdom. Now turned aside from her pur- 
pose by war, and then again re-entering the once forbid- 
den land, she lives to tell of its poverty, oppression, 
heathenism, as well as of its glorious scenery and ils, 
almost matchless winter weather. Her pen is that of a 
practiced writer, and every.chapter is charming reading, 
—at least to those who are interested in seeing this 
nation of twelve millions of human beings emerge from 
Stagnant into the world's modern 
Mrs. Bishop tells also of Korea’ s neighbors, who are now 
the Russians on the north, the Japanese on the east, the 
Chinese on the west, and the foreigners of Europe and 
America at her five treaty ports and in her capital. She 
pictures vividly the battle-fields of September 17, 1394 
and the military movements of the Japanese. Especially 


isolation interest. 
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presting to Americans are her accounts | | 
what the missionaries have done, and 












glish commissioner of customs and the 
orean governor, who lived in Washing- 
on, has been changed from one of the | 
filthiest to one of the clean cities of the | 
Far East. Maps, illustrations, statistics, 
and index make this book a pleasure to | 
the eye, as well as a good tool for work in 
the study. 
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Oxford House Papers: 


A Series of Papers written 
by Members 


of the University of Oxford. 


Third series. (12mo, pp. 171. London, 
New York, and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 75 cents.) 


The first paper is by Canon Charles 
Gore, on ‘* The Athanasian Creed.’’ He 
would remedy the irritation that many 
feel over the liturgical use of this docu- 
ment, not by eliminating it from the 
prayer-book, but by recognizing the fact 
that it is properly not a creed, but a 
It should be called the Qui- 
cungue Vult, and understood and used 
accordingly. The second paper is a 
thoughtful discussion of ‘‘ Church and 
Siate,"’ by Bishop. Mandell Creighton. 


psalm. 


| system 





He holds to the necessity of a state church, 
wt with liberty for nonconformists. 
inl paper, by H. O. Wakeman, M.A., 
anwers the question: ‘* What do we 
Mean by the National Church?’’ He 
says that a national church is such, as being | 
“that part of the Catholic Church which | 
has undertaken the responsibility of edu- 
cating the nation in the faith of Christ,"’ 


The | 


is clearly indicated in the title. The un- 


folding of Luther's theological ideas and | 


, Seoul, under the administration of the | ideals is portrayed first in their historical 


aspects, and the development of Luther's 
is thus portrayed historically. 
Then follows a systematic grouping of the 
Reformers views on all the points of 


| Christian dogma and doctrines. Through- 


out, the references to Luther's works are 
ample, many citations being given in full. 
An excellent table of contents and an ex- 
ceptionally liberal index add materially 
to the value of these volumes as a work 
of reference. No better help for the study 
of the ‘‘inner Luther’’ could be found. 


a. 
Baby Days: Our Baby's History. By Amy 
Neally. (4to, illustrated, no paging. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.75.) 


A closely kept record of a baby’s life 
has a value to science, but very few par- 
ents are able to keep such a record. 
Mothers may, however, with the help of 
a well-arranged and attractive book, 
record such matters as the baby’s name, 
weight, presents, the christening day. 
They will be glad some day to have a 
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shows. She sketches also Spain's rela- | 
tions to her American colonies, copectally | 
Cuba. 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other porte a 3 rovided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts Jor a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 

“ext f 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be. charged. AH advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
pn ow Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see Soartecith j page. 


Very low rates to Denver, Colorado, via 





place to turn to for locks of hair, the date 
of the first ride, of the first short clothes, 
the first tooth, the first steps, etc. In 


| Baby Days, Amy Neally provides blanks 


 senetapesns with verses. 


and not in virtue of its -being recognized | 


by the government, or ‘being the church 


|a volume should be willing to have the | 
verse accompaniment poor and common.- | 


of the majority of the people (p. 61). The | 


fourth paper, by H. Hensley Mason, 
M.A.,; or '" Suicide,” afirms that suicide 


is now greatly on the increase, and dis- 
cusses the reason and the remedy. The 
fifth essay, by Dr. Walter Lock, treats 
of the subject ; ‘*The Old Testament an 
Essential Part of the Revelation of God.*’ 
lts permanent value is due to this fact, 
and not merely te facts subsidiary to this. 
The sixth essay is on ** The Canon of the | 
New Testament,’ 
Sanday. 
manual on the subject. 
by Principal G. W. Gent, on ‘'\Unde- 
nominational Religious Instruction,’’ an 
argument against the plan of undenomina- 
tional religious instruction as given in the | 
schools in England which are controlled 
by boards and supported by rates. 
whole, this book is a well-written presen- | 
tation of opinions on certain important | 
topics, as now current in one of the great | 
intellectual centers of the world. 


RW 


The Theology of Luther in its Historical Devel- 
opment and Inner Harmony. By Dr. Julius 
Késtlin, of the Unitversity of Halle. Trans- 
lated from the second German edition by 

the Rev. Charles E. Hay, A.M. Complete 

in two volumes. *(8vo, pp. xxii, 511 ; xvi, 614. 

Philadelphia : Lutheran Publication So- 

ciety. $4.50.) 


Professor Késtlin of Halle is ranked as | 


the leading Luther specialist of our times. 
His Life of Luther and his Theology of 
Luther are recognized as classics. A) 
Popular abridgement of the former ap- | 
‘yered during the Luther year, 1883, in 
‘wo translations. Of the latter there now 
‘ppears the first English rendering. 
Merits of the book are so generally recog- 












Call 


‘okmanship of the translation is good. 
The publishers have done their share 








the contents. The scope of the work 





arranged for these facts, together with 
places for baby's photographs, and a\ 
page for the height for every year up to | 
| the fifth, The volume is illustrated, and 
It is a pity, 


| however, that any one who conceives the | 


idea and takes the trouble to get up such 


place tn comparison with the illustrations 
ana generar inakceuwp vl tie puvhy 


a 


The Workers: An E xperiment in Reality. By 
Walter A. Wyckoff, Lecturer on Sociology 
in Princeton University. (8vo, illustrated, 
pp. ix, 270. NewPork: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25.) 





and is by Canon W. | 
It is an admirable though brief | 
The last essay is | 


As a! 


The | 


ted that little more is needed than to | 
attention to its appearance in an | authorities. 
English garb, and to add that the literary | the century is not an agreeable one. 


Mr. Wyckoff, as a theoretical socialist, 
| awakened suddenly to his need of a prac- 
tical, first-hand acquaintance with other 
That he 
| might get closer to the most numerous 
class, he undertook to work his way as a 
laborer from the shores of Long Island 
, Sound to the great West. This first vol- 
| ume carries him as far as a logging-camp 
in the Alleghanies, above Williamsport. 
This he reaches after having worked as | 
| one of a gang at West Point, served as a 
| porter in a summer hotel, dug trenches at 

| an insane asylum, and labored on a farm. 
In all these situations he makes the advan- | 
| tages and drawbacks of the laborer vivid 
| to the reader, shows a keen interest in the | 
human beings he deals with, and derives 
what light he can for the elucidation of | 
social problems. Especially admirable is 
the devout and helpful tone of the volume. 


strata of society than his own. 
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Spain in the Nineteenth Century. By Elizabeth 

ormeley Latimer. 8vo, pp. 441. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. oy 

This is the sixth of Mrs. Latimer’s his- 





| tories of modern countries during og] PEF UE 


‘century now drawing to a close. The | 
| books in the series are not ambitious, and 
the author does not pretend to take rank 
with the great historians. 
readable, 


useful, and _ sensible 


and stagnation. 


But they are 
books, | 
largely compilations, and from the best 
The story of Spain during | — 
The 
rT has suffered from both disorder 

But its history has not 
®wards making print and binding worthy | been without interest in both its home | 5 cents each ; 52 cents per dozen, by mail. 


| and its foreign relations, as Mrs. Latimer | Risry ey J. J. H00d 440 


| the North-Western Line (Chicago & North- 
| Western Railway). 
ceptionally low rates to Denver and return 
| (with stop-over privileges under certain liberal 
| conditions at the Trans- Mississippi and Inter- 

| anttonal Exposition, Omaha, Nebraska), will 


Excursion tickets at ex- 


| be sold June 2, 4 and §, account of American 
| Medical Association meeting ; 

| sold June 16, 17, and 18, account of meeting 
| of Federation of Women’s Clubs, all 


| favorable return limits, 
| information, 


and will be 





with 
For rates and other 
ask your nearest Ticket Agent, 
or write, H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, New 
York, T. P. Vaille, 691 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Is your Drain rear Use: fforsfored’s “Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. T. D. Crothers, Supt. Wal- 
nut Lodge Asylum, Hartford, Conn., says: 
“It is a remedy of great value in building up 
functional energy and brain force.’’ 
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Children’s Day Service 


A GREETING TO THE FLOWERS | 
By Hubert P. Main 
$4.00 per 100. 5c. cach by mail. 


An Ideal Hymn and Tune Book 


CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


Compiled by Sankey , McGranahan, and Stebbins. 
367 Hymns, Tune for every Hymn 
Only $25 per 100 in boards. 30. each if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN co. New York City 


and ¢ hicago. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES. 

















pa a ag GREETING, New 
SUNSHINE, New 
CHILDREN’S JUBILEF, 1897 
SUMMER GREETING, 1897 


| Each one complete with Songs, Recitations and 

| Responsive Readings. Single copies 5 cts. each; 
Bi.00 dozen, by mail, 60 cts .; per 100, not prepaid, 

. Samples of each of the above (4) Services 
and a Year's Subscription to our QUARTER- 
LY for 20 cts. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH COMPANY, 


202 Broadway, R1i3, !08 Washington &St., 
ecw vora Dceshiedl emseaseo, ) She 


‘Children’s Day Services. 


| Fairest of Flowers 
| The Children of the King - jo‘S.ais'in 
| Message of Gladness stamps. 


| Three most beautiful services we have ever published. 
| Contain solos, duets, choruses, exercises, and many | 
other —— and striking features. Per hundred, $4.00, 
| we iy ec. All ones. HALL-MACK hae 
Pube., 1 rch St., Philad fa. ‘Tullar-Mere- 
| dith Co., Western Agents, 108 Washington St., Chic age. 


‘Children’s Day Service 


For the Sunday-school 


Awakening of the Flowers 


| New! Novel! 20 pages new songs and recita- 
| tions. Each songagem. Sample copy, 4 cts.; 
$4.00 per hundred. All dealers. 

ae & BECHT ER, Publishers 

416 Arch St., Phi oe Pa. 
Order Stone and, Bechter’ s Quarterly, 15 cts. per year. 





| Among the Flowers 


Our new service for Children’s Day. 


| by Sweney and Entwisle. Very beautiful ! 


ese. 
W. Madison St. 


Music | 


Pehonsard 
The Historical Justification 
of our present attitude 


By 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Professor of History at Harvard Univ. 


Harper’s tor June 
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“In no volume on earth 
ss, of all that 


Sunday School Magazine : 
is there such a display, in similar com 
is magnificent in the publisher’ s art, and all that is valu- 


able in scholarship.” 

The Dial, Chicago, says, January 16, 1898: ‘ The 
climax in Bible-making. 1,624 pages in the compass of 
aninch. A marvelous piece Sf teek- making on India 


paper. 
For sale by all booksellers, Send for catalog. 


American 
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Oxford University Press, 


91 And 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


It is a practical handbook of the highest 
value for biblical study.— Congregationa list. 

Words fail to do adequate justice to these 
invaluable aids to the study of God’s Word, 
Use only heightens the sense of their worth.— 
The Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 1, 1897. 

For sale by all booksellers, at prices from 
$1.50 to $7.00; or address, for particulars, 
THos, NELSON & Sons, 37 East 18th Street, 
New York. 


NEW CARDS 


to teachers. 
Goodenough & W oglom Co., 122 Nassau St 


SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS 


cents a set, per quarter. Commandment 
umber Cards , 6 cents a set of ten cards. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, New York ws 
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THE LADDER OF LIFE 

A Carol Service of Children’s Day 

By BURTON H. WINSLOW 
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W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago 
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Grvaemaseay seq Voices ‘of the Summer 
both with recitations. , Se Our Father’ 3 
Gare, by Mrs. Atwood. ERiideen® s Gifts, Shining for 
Promotion Exercises, all 5 cts i" Anni- 
, Mrs. At- 
ilidren’s 
Boston, Mass. 


vorenry Service, 2 ts. Birthday Cards, b 
wood, 25 cts. per dozen. Recitations for C 
Day, 15 cts. Henry D. Noyes & Co., 


Search the Scriptures 


Postpaid, 5 cts. ; per 
too copies, £4. Ir 


| chestrayps cts. A floral service and songs for Child ren's 


| Cuurcn Company, 


opics: The Holy Scriptures ; To Understand ; 
The Scriptures and the Children ; How to Study. Em- 
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in the way of supplies can be procured from Tue Joun 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
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priests, and elders, and all the council, sought false witness 
against him ’’ (Matt. 26:59), and the false witnesses were 
there with their over zeal and perplexing testimony, Jesus 
standing calm and silent; and, when Caiaphas adjured him to 
say if he was the Christ, the Son of God, he uttered one affir- 
mative word, ‘* Saidst.’’ 

Again, before Pilate, Jesus stood calm and silent while the 
‘excited and malignant ecclesiastics poured in their accusations 
against him. 
direct question, ‘‘ Art thou the king of the Jews?’’ 


In the midst of the babel, Pilate asked him the 
and again 
came from the lips of the divine sufferer. 


” 


one word, *‘ Saidst, 
Before Caiaphas, the ecclesiastical authority, he admitted he 
was the Son of God, and now, before the civil authority, he 
admits that he is the king of the Jews. There was probably 
an undertone of impatience or contempt in this simple affir- 
mative. It stands in contrast to the sea of angry words by 
which he was being overwhelmed. 

“PILATE... TOOK WATER, AND WASHED uIs HANDS 
BEFORE THE MULTITUDE.’’—The Oriental expresses disappro- 
bauon in word and act. When something is done contrary to 
his wishes, and which he holds to be wrong, he seizes with 
the forefinger and thumb the front edges of his flowing gar- 
ment, and, shaking them gently, as if to remove something 
very loosely attached, he says, ‘‘ That is now your affair, not 
mine ; see to it.’’ 

Pilate knew that Jesus was innocent, and his wife’s dream 
had borne in upon him the fact that he was a holy man; but 
he had not strength to resist*the leaders of the people, and he 
sought to satisfy his conscience by the practice of a custom 
prescribed by Jewish law. 

London, England. 


ASD 
Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HOMAS CARLYLE used to refer in his drastie way to 
this passage in our Lord’s life as a sample of the way in 
which a nation shows its true character by its choice of men. 
Jesus or Barabbas ?—that was the issue laid before the Jewish 
nation by its Roman ruler, and that at a time when the people 
were gathered at the national center for a great national festi- 
val, The Passover was an occasion which especially sug- 
gested grave and thoughtful judgments. It exhibited their 
colléctive dependence upon God ‘in the great crises of the 
national history, It reminded them of the sutking scenes 
of deliverance to which they owed their national existence. 
It elaborately recalled the circumstances of their escape by 
hasty Mgnt trom the hand of a powerful and ruthless enemy. 
It required the solemn purging of their houses from the 
leaven, as recalling the unleavened bread of that Mgnt. In 
the midst of the preparations for this solemn festival, the 
people hear of Jesus being in the hands of the Roman pro- 
praetor, and of the offer to set free either this man, whose 
whole spirit was in harmony with those great days of the 
nation’s past, or a brigand whose hands were stained with 


innocent blood. The guilt of the cry, ‘* Not this man, but 


” 


Barabbas,’’ was not the less because it was suggested by their 


religious leaders. It showed how far their very heart as a 
nation had become corrupt, when they could endure the 
leadership of men who asked for the destroyer of life to be 
: 15). 
It was a way of saying, ‘* Evil, be thou my good !’’ of ranging 


given up to them, and slew the author of life (Acts 3 


themselves on the side of death and destruction, 

In all other conflicts there was a blending of good with evil 
on both sides. Something base clung to the noblest cause, 
In 
drawn absolutely, and every kind of human evil was arrayed 
against absolute goodness. 


something noble to the basest. this alone the line was 
** Not this man, but Barabbas,”’’ 
expresses the most awful choice ever formulated bya people’s 
tongue. It was the fit prelude of the awful tragedy in which 
the Jewish nation perished from among the nations of the 
earth. 


Philadelphia, 


Lesson Summary 


J ESUS underwent the form of a trial before Annas, Caiaphas, 
the sanhedrin; Pilate, Herod, and then before Pilate a 
second time. 


When first before Pilate he answered what was 
asked him, and assented to being king of the Jews; but, as 
accusations multiplied, he refused to speak. At the final 
hearing, Pilate hoped Jesus might be chosen for liberation 
in preference to Barabbas the murderer. But, instigated by 
the priests and the elders, the crowd chose Barabbas and left 
Jesus in custody. Warning by Pilate’s wife had made the 
governor still more anxious to spare Jesus, but, failing to free 
him, he asked, ‘‘ What then shall I do with Jesus?’’ The 
’* and further effort on Pilate’s 
part only intensified the demand. Then, in hypocritical 
semblance of innocence, the governor washed his hands, but 


answer was, ‘* Crucify him, 


the crowd shouted, ‘* His blood be on us, and on our chil- 
dren.’’ Then the tragedy closed. Barabbas was set free; 
Jesus was scourged, and sent to the cross. 


The Far East* 


TUDENTS of the Far East, and especially of that 
one-third of the world long dominated by Chinese 
culture, have justly complained that many a ‘‘ compen- 
dium of universal history’’ has left out notice of China, 
Korea, and Japan. In our day, since these nations are 
no longer ‘‘ hermits in the world’s market-place,’’ but 
are emerging into the world's activities, the lack com- 
plained of is being met by manuals of history which 
have in them more than the mere stuff of which chroni- 
cles are composed. Mr. Van Bergen, long known as an 
excellent teacher in the Mikado’s capital, in The Story 
of Japan tells in simple language for young people the 
story of the island empire. He has a strong, grasp on 
the subject, and clear insight into the movements of Ori- 
ental humanity which have made the very much mixed 
people called the Japanese. He appreciates the forces 
which have wrought to form the unique body politic of the 
country. Compactly, but with due literary proportion, 
he treats of mythology and history with enlivening inci- 
dent and anecdote. Mr. Van Bergen is very accurate. 
The pictures are unusually good, and are well reproduced. 
The book is well equipped for use in school or at home. 
Mr. Inouye is a Japanese gentleman who writes Eng- 
lish with spirit, correctness, and idiomatic charm and 
strength. He has already won his spurs by his Concise 
History of the War between Japan and China. In the 
gaily covered and well-illustrated pamphlet of Sketches 
of Tokyo Life he pictures the wonderful city of Tokyo. 
He tells of the story-tellers, actors, wrestlers, singing 
girls, ‘fortune-tellers, firemen, and_jinrikisha pullers. 
His informing sketches show the greatest of Japanese 
cities both in perspective and as it is to-day. The gloss 
of a fine literary finish is upon these passing word- 
photographs. ‘ 

An accurate narrative of the Chine Jepencoewar-of 
1894-95 was greatly needed, for mythology is a plant of 
quick and rank growth Many stories of the sensational 
sort were believed by the people, and even by well-in- 
formed Japanese and foreigners, which had no ground in 
fact. Dr. Eastlake, well known as a good teacher, an 
excellent writer, and a long resident of Japan, has co- 
operated with Mr. Yoshi-Iki, principal of the Chautauqua 
Society of Japan, in the work on Heroic Japan, to pro- 
duce a work of great value and one well worthy of study 
in our country and Europe. It is not only a most excel- 
lent narrative of military and naval events, with abun- 
dance of striking episodes, but it is even more valuable 
as showing the spirit of modern Japan and the excel- 
lence of her civilization. It tells of what was done at 
home in the way of organizing the humane part of 
war,—finance, supplies, transportation, medicine, and 
the sacrifice, work, and spirit of the people. China 
went to war without a hospital corps, and very little, if 
any, provision for the wounded. Japan was splendidly 
supplied with trained nurses and abundance of means 
for mitigating the horrors of combat. With plenty of 
illustrations, we have told us the work of the nurses and 
of the ladies’ volunteer society, the words of the poets 
and the music of the musicians, the exploits of the Red 
Cross Society, and many other matters of literary, benevo- 
lent, and humanitarian interest. The book is so excel- 
lent that it ought to have had an index. 

The first impression the Japanese made upon the 
world was through their art. Three centuries and a 
half ago, that part of the European world able to appre- 
ciate thoroughly fine art, was amazed at the revelation 
of power and taste in Japan. To-day the wonder grows, 
and from all lands of culture travelers sensitive to the 
By R. Van Bergen, M.A. 
pp. 294. New York: The American Book Co. §r. 

Sketches of Tokyo Life. By Jukichi Inouye. 


Japanese cover. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 103. 
rando. §r. 


Heroic Japan: 
F. Warrington Eastlake, 


* The Story of Japan. 12mo, illustrated, 
With illuminated 
Yokohamo, Japan: To- 


A History of the War between China and {@ an. By 

h.D., and Yamada Yoshi-Aki, L “B With 
maps and illustrations. 8vo, pp. ix, 556. Yokohama: Kelly & Walsh, 
Ltd. : New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $s. 

An Artist’s Letters from Japan. By John La Farge. 
293. New York: The Century Co. $4. 

Gleanings in Buddha Fields: Studies of Hand and Soul in the Far 
East. By Lafcadio Hearn. 12mo, pp. 296. Boston: Houghton, Miffiia, 
& Co. $1.25. 

The Gist of Japan: The Islands, their People and Mission. 
Rev. R. B. Peery, A.M., Ph. x2mo, illustrated, pp. 317. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 

Korea anc her Neighbors. By Isabella Bird Bishop, F.R.G.S. 
illustrated, pp. 480. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 2. 


8vo, pp. xiv, 


n. By the 
New York : 


8vo, 
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beautiful hie to the islands over which the peesz>.ss Fuji 
rears her snow-topped crest to study the wondess of a 
thousand years’ growth. The art ofa nation is the ex- 
pression of its deepest feeling. Our own lover and 
master of art, John La Farge, spent some months in 
Japan, and the result of his writings and studies are-<xt 
forth in An Artist's Letters from Japan. In this hand. 
some book, both text and pictures are from his own 
hand. It is not a catalog nor a cyclopedia which one 
has here, but a thoroughly tempered appreciation. The 
chapters form a series of glimpses and meditations by 
one who has both grasp and insight, The author's dis. 
cussions of Oriental morals, philosophy, and customs, 
are also pleasant and valuable. He has seen and tells 
us about the art of Japan, not dry and disjointed in the 
museums, but living and eloquent in its own environ- 
ment. 

Lafcadio Hearn, in Gleanings in Buddha Fields, 
seems to have a keen sensitiveness to the minor notes 
of the sad music of Japan’s humanity. When he writes 
on such subjects as ‘‘The Japanese Smile,’’ about 
‘¢ Faces in Japanese Art,’’ and of ‘ Buddhist Allusions 
in Japanese Folk Song,’’ he is orthodox in the right 
sense of that much abused word. He knows what he is 
talking about. In this his latest book, well sub-named 
‘« Studies of Hand and Soul,’’ he has gathered together 
some of his best studies. His weaknesses.and limita- 
tions are seen in his apparent inability to understand 
the Christianity of Christ, to appreciate Christian mis- 
sionaries, or even to apprehend the best underlying 
principles of occidental civilization. In some of his 
views, in which he seems over-appreciative of things 
Japanese, he reminds one of a certain character in the 
‘« Midsummer Night's Dream,"’ that, under the glamor 
of enchantment, saw a beauty where others saw only a 
donkey's head and ears. 

A good corrective to Mr. Hearn, from the pen of one 
who judges Booddhism by its fruits, and who seeks to 
know the weakness of the Japanese character as well as 
its strength and charm, is Dr. Peéry’s The Gist of Japan. 
With less subjectivity we have to make less allowance 
ror personal equation. The authcr deals in reahues; 
with sympathy and desire for truth. He has lived, asa 
missionary of wide view and culture, in southern Japan. 
He discusses with sanity’and clearness the country, peo- 
ple, civilization, morality, and religions, as well as the 
manners and customs, of the people. Then follow chap- 
ters on the three different forms of Christianity, the, 
Greek, Roman, and Reformed; and in this half of his 
book the author shows himself a master of brisk and 
thorough discussion. Both the prospective missionary 
and the student of the country and: people will want to 
read this valuable contribution to a fascinating subject, 
which needs light even more than it needs sentiment. 

Korea and Her Neighbors is a book long waited for. 
Besides the fruits of learning in dictionary and gram- 
mar, periodicals and reports, concerning Korea, there 
are about two dozen books treating, in wholetor in part, 
of the nation so long secluded from the world ; but this 
from Mrs. Bishop's pen may be counted at the head of 
the list for a general reader: ‘Those who seek this book 
for history will be disappointed ; but those who look for 
impressions of the country and people as they are to-day, 
with accurate and illuminating treatment of Korean life 
and literature, and of the influences which have, during 
two thousand years, made the Korean what he is, will 
not be disappointed. Mrs. Bishop, who is the Isabella 
Bird of former days, is a most wonderfully brave and 
enterprising traveler. She adventures into most danger- 
ous and uncanny places, dwelling in the huts of the 
Aino, the inns of Persia and China, or upon the fang 
of Korea. On boat and pony she has gone through the 
peninsular kingdom. Now turned aside from her pur- 
pose by war, and then again re-entering the once forbid- 
den land, she lives to tell of its poverty, oppression, 
heathenism, as well as of its glorious scenery and its. 
almost matchless winter weather. Her pen is that of a 
practiced writer, and every.chapter is charming reading, 
—at least to those who are interested in seeing this 
nation of twelve millions of human beings emerge from 
Stagnant into the world’s modern 
Mrs. Bishop tells also of Korea’s neighbors, who are now 
the Russians on the north, the Japanese on the east, the 
Chinese on the west, and the foreigners of Europe and 
America at her five treaty ports and in her capital. She 
pictures vividly the battle-fields of September 17, 1894: 
and the military movements of the Japanese. Especially 


isolation interest. 
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, Seoul, under the administration of the | ideals is portrayed first in their historical 
bglish commissioner of customs and the aspects, and the development of Luther's 
lorean governor, who lived in Washing-/| system is thus portrayed historically. 
yn, has been changed from one of the | Then follows a systematic grouping of the 
filthiest to one of the clean cities of the | Reformers views on all the points of 
Far East. Maps, illustrations, statistics, | Christian dogma and doctrines. Through- 
and index make this book a pleasure to | out, the references to Luther's works are 
the eye, as well as a good tool for work in | ample, many citations being given in full. 
the study. An excellent table of contents and an ex- 
ceptionally liberal index add materially 
to the value of these volumes as a work 
of reference. No better help for the study 
of the ‘‘inner Luther’’ could be found. 


CO 


Oxford House Papers : A Series of Papers written 
by Members of the University of Oxford. 
Third series. (12mo, pp. 171. London, 
New York, and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 75 cents.) 


The first paper is by Canon Charles 
Gore, on ‘* The Athanasian Creed.’’ He 
would remedy the irritation that many 
feel over the liturgical use of this docu- 
ment, not by eliminating it from the 
prayer-book, but by recognizing the fact 
that it is properly not a creed, but a 
psalm. It should be called the Qué- 
cungue Vult, and understood and used 
accordingly. The second paper is a 


a. 


Baby Days: Our Baby's History. By Amy 
Neally. (4to, iNustrated, no paging. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.75.) 


A closely kept record of a baby’s life 
has a value to science, but very few par- 
ents are able to keep such a record. 
Mothers may, however, with the help of 
a well-arranged and attractive book, 
record such matters as the baby’s name, 
weight, presents, the christening day. 
thoughtful discussion of ‘Church and | They will be glad some day to have a 
Sate,’ by Bishop. Mandell Creighton. | place to turn to for locks of hair, the date 
He holds to the necessity of a state church, | of the first ride, of the first short clothes, 
wt with liberty for nonconformists. The | the first tooth, the first steps, etc. In 
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resting to Americans are her accounts’ is clearly indicated in the title. The un- | shows. 
what the missionaries have done, and | folding of Luther's theological ideas and | tions to her American colonies, especially 


She sketches also Spain's rela- | 


Cuba. | 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 

¢ positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. AH advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
oe dvertisers ave free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Very low rates to Denver, Colorado, via 
| the North-Western Line (Chicago & North- 
Western Railway). 
ceptionally low rates to Denver and return 


Excursion tickets at ex- 





tind paper, by H. O. Wakeman, M.A., | Baby Days, Amy Neally provides blanks 
answers the question: ‘What do we | arranged for these facts, together with 
Mean by the National Church?’ He} places for baby's photographs, and a 
says that a national church is such, as being | page for the height for every year up to 
“that part of the Catholic Church which the fifth, The volume is illustrated, and 
has undertaken the responsibility of edu- | interspersed with verses. It is a pity, 
cating the nation in the faith of Christ,’ | however, that any one who conceives the 


and not in virtue of its -being recognized | idea and takes the trouble to get up such 


by the government, or ‘being the church | a volumie should be willing to have the 
| York, T. P. Vaille, 691 Chestnut Street, | 


é 
of the majority of the people (p. 61). The | verse accompaniment poor and common- 


fourth paper, by H. Hensley Mason, place tn comparison with the illustrations 
M.A.; on Suicide," afirms that suicide [ana generarmeneeup vt the puvks 

is now greatly on the increase, and dis-| ” 
cusses the reason and the remedy. The 
fifth essay, by Dr. Walter Lock, treats 
of the subject ; ‘*The Old Testament an 
Essential Part of the Revelation of God."’ 


Its permanent value is due to this fact pomp, O26) 
is 7 ra ry . 4 4 
: _ al f ' ev om * ; Mr. Wyckoff, as a theoretical socialist, 
an , acts y ba - 
and not Gay SP ee ees | ewakenel suddenly to his need of a prac- 
The sixth essay is on *‘ The Canon of the | ,. : : 

tical, first-hand acquaintance with other 


ww Testament, and is by Canon Ww strata of society than his own. That he 
Sanday. It is an admirable though brief : 
’ | might get closer to the most numerous 


manus ject. is | 
. ma a - eihay ge ‘The Inst cpl class, he undertook to work his way as a 
y naan =~ ‘ se eae Fs oy | Jaborer from the shores of Long Island 
nominationat. Religious Instruction,” an| couna to the great West. This first vol- 
argument against the plan of undenomina- : : . 

| ume carries him as far as a logging-camp 


“at o> . , : . \* i es! 
ional religious ROW UCHER as given in the in the Alleghanies, above Williamsport. 
schools in England which are controlled 


by boards and supported by rates. As a 
whole, this book is a well-written presen- | 
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The Workers: An Experiment in Reality. By 
Walter A. Wyckoff, Lecturer on Sociology 
in Princeton University. (8vo, illustrated, 
pp. ix, 270. New York: Charles Scribner's 





tation of opinions on certain important | 
topics, as now current in one of the great 
intellectual centers of the world. 


| one of a gang at West Point, served as a 
| porter in a summer hotel, dug trenches at SUMMER GREETING, 
| an insane asylum, and labored on a farm. 
In all these situations he makes the advan- ae by mail, 60 cts ; per 100, not prepaid, 


(with stop-over privileges under certain liberal 
conditions at the Trans- Mississippi and Inter- 
national Exposition, Omaha, Nebraska), will 
be sold June 2, 4 and 5, account of American 
Medical Association meeting ; 


and will be 
sold June 16, 17, and 18, account of meeting 
| of Federation of Women’s Clubs, all with 
| favorable return limits. 


For rates and other 
| information, ask your nearest Ticket Agent, 
or write, H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, New 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phosphate. Dr. T. D. Crothers, Supt. Wal- 

nut Lodge Asylum, Hartford, Conn., says: 

‘It is a remedy of great value in building up 

functional energy and brain force.’’ 
Children’s Day Service 

A GREETING TO THE FLOWERS 


By Hubert P. Main 
$4.00 per 100. 5c. cach by mail. 


An Ideal Hymn and Tune Book 








(CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS | 





Compiled by Sankey , McGr han, and Stebbi 
367 Hymns, Tune for every Hymn 
| Only $25 per 100in boards. 30. each if by mail. 
|THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. Nx, Yer,civ 


’ 
| This he reaches after having worked as | CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES. 


CHILDREN’S GREETING, New 


SUNSHINE, New 
CHILDREN’S JUBILEF, — 
189 


Each one complete with Songs, Recitations and 
Responsive Readings. Single copies 5 cts. each; 


. Samples of each of the above (4) Services 


tages and drawbacks of the laborer vivid | and 8 Year’s Subscription to our QUARTER- 


2. 


The Theology of Luther in its Historical Devel- 
opment and Inner Harmony. By Dr. Julius 
Késtlin, of the University of Halle. Trans- 
lated from the second German edition by 
the Rev. Charles E. Hay, A.M. Complete 
in two volumes. °(8vo, pp. xxii, 511 ; xvi, 614. 
Philadelphia. Lutheran Publication So- 
ciety. $4.50.) 

Professor Késtlin of Halle is ranked as 
the leading Luther specialist of our times. 


His Life of Luther and his Theology of 


social problems. 
the devout and helpful tone of the volume. 


O~ 





Spain in the Nineteenth Century. 
Wormeley 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 


Popular abridgement of the former ap- 
‘Pemed during the Luther year, 1883, in 
wo translations. Of the latter there now 
ppears the first English rendering. The 


century now drawing to a close. 


with the great historians. 


tzed that little more is needed than to 
Gll attention to its appearance in an | authorities. 


province of Q4one their share | and stagnation. 


to the reader, shows a keen interest in the | 
human beings he deals with, and derives 
what light he can for the elucidation of | 
Especially admirable is 


By Elizabeth 
Latimer. (8vo, pp. 441. 
This is the sixth of Mrs. Latimer’s his- 
luther are recognized as classics. A) tories of modern countries during O68) eee - - — 
The | Children’s Day Service 

books in the series are not ambitious, and 
the author does not pretend to take rank 
But they are 
Merits of the book are so generally recog- useful, readable, and sensible books, | 
largely compilations, and from the best 
The story of Spain during ; ae 
English garb, and te add that the literary | the century is not an agreeable one. The 
forkmanshveting in t-anslation is good. Nera has suffered from both disorder 
But its history has not 

Further infortinding worthy | been without interest in both its home | 5 cents each ; 52 cents per dozen, by mail. 


iss Nellie B. Jorof the work | and its foreign relations, as Mrs. Latimer oath. Pa J.J.Hood 940 anlncn St. 


| LY for 20 cts. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH COMPANY, 


202 Broadway, R1I3, 108 Washington &St., 
j ecw voaan GITVe GHIGAGO, Ibe. 


| Fairest of Flowers ) Samples of 
|The Children of the King - {2¢,‘hree for 
| Message of Gladness stamps. 


| Three most beautiful services we have ever published. 
| Contain solos, duets, choruses, exercises, and many 
| other original and striking features. Per hundred, S400 
| we pay posts e. All dealers. HALL-MACK ¥ 
| Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Philad fa. ‘Tullar-Mere 

dith Co., Western Agents, 108 Washington St., Chicago. 





For the Sunday-school 


Awakening of the Flowers 
New! Novel! 
| tions. Each songagem. Sample copy, 4 cts.; 
$4.00 per hundred. All dealers. 

TONE & BECHTER, Publishers 


416 Arch St., Puiladeiphia, Pa. 
Order Stone and Bechter’s Quarterly, 15 cts. per year. 





- Among the Flowers 


Our new service for Children’s Day. 
| by Sweney and Entwisle. 





Music 
Very beautiful ! 


Ts your Drain tired r Use fforsford’s Acti + 


Children’s Day Services | 


20 pages new songs and recita- | 





The Historical Justification 
of our present attitude 


By 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Professor of History at Harvard Univ. 


Harper's tor June 


“Oxford” 
Self-Pronouncing 
Bibles, etc. 


With New Ais’ 
+ an ‘ 
ull-Page lates. 
© The Best Biblical Com- 
lation of the age, and 
most modern of all 
Teachers’ Bibles, placi 
the Student, Preacher an 
Teacher in possession of 
recent discoveries in Bible 
Lands. 











Sunday School Magazine: “1n no volume on earth 
is there such a display, in similar compass, of all that 
is magnificent in the publisher’s art, and all that is valu- 
able in scholarship.” r 

The Dial, Chicago, says, January 16, 1898: ‘‘ The 
climax in Bible-making. 1,624 pages in the compass of 
aninch, A marvelous piece of beok-making on India 


aper. 
. For sale by all booksellers, Send for catalog. 


Oxford University Press, American 


Bran 
91 And 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 







| Q-MURAT HALSTEAD [ 
| coust efences, Maine Disaster, Gade, ar 
} with Spain and relations with Foreien ations. 
ra . Written since the Maine sao 
Making $10 ry a a 
ay. Noez ence necessary. 
Most liberal terme guaranteed, 2) days’ credit, 
price low, freight paid. Handsome outfit free. 
end 9 two stam pe to pay \. 
EDUCATIONAL UNION, 824 Dearborn CHIcaGo, 








Ce oy ee She al . * 
Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 
It is a practical handbook of the highest 
value for biblical study.— Congregationa (ist. 





| Words fail to do adequate justice to these 
invaluable aids to the study of God's Word, 
Use only heightens the sense of their worth.— 
The Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 1, 1897. 

For sale by all booksellers, at prices from 
$1.50 to $7.00; or address, for particulars, 
TuHos, NELSON & Sons, 37 East 18th Street, 
New York. 


- FANRN Beautiful and ap- 
NE WwW CA RD propriate in de- 
sign. Discounts 
to teachers. Send 10 c. for 20 c. worth samples. _ 
Goodenough & Woglom Co., 122 Nassau St., New York. 
SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS 
| cents a set, per quarter. Commandment 
| umber Cards, 6 cents a set of ten cards. 








THE LADDER OF LIFE 
A Carol Service of Children’s Day 
By BURTON H. WINSLOW 


Samples of three Children’s Day 
exercises sent on receipt of 10 cts, 


Price, 5 cts. each ; $4.00 per hundred. 
W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago 
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WILDREN'S BAY SERVICES complete with music. Gather 
C ape EH a Vion of the Summer Land, 
both with recitations. For prempery Our Father's 
| Care, by Mrs. Atwood. Children’s Gifts, Shining for 

Jesus. Promotion Exercises, all 5 cts each, Anni- 
versary Service, 2 cts Garteeey Cards, by Mrs. At- 
wood, 25 cts. per dozen. Recitations for Children’s 
Day, 15 cts. Henry D. Noyes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


| Pos i cts.; r 
Search the Scriptures Postpaid. 5 ds: per 
| chestra,75 cts. A floral service and songs for Chil ren’s 
y. fapics : The Holy Scriptures ; To Understand ; 
e Scriptures and the Children; How to Study. Em- 
blems : chor, Cross, and Pyramid of Children. 
J. H. Rersentnake Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Every Musical Want 
in the way of supplies can be procured from Tur Joun 
Cuvecn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
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The Sunday School Cines 


Philadelphia, May 21, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subse ribers 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy,one year... . oe . » 0. 0 ee 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more copies im a package to one address, 
so cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to ome 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
indiv iduat addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pac k- 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter trom one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to pac kage 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. ne free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 
age. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 

r week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subs: ription. If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her obdvenn for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscriberg asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed shotld be caretul to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state® 

If aclub subscription is renewed by gome other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
sych person will obpie publis ers by stating that th 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one forme 
last year by ——— 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘he papers 





fA1he SUDSCTIPUON, NKenewals shuuld therefore be 
ade early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 

‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 





6 shillings each 
Yo secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one eldeene, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
- or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Lengthens the life of 
§ leather—acts as a preserv- 
ative as well as a polish. 
Keeps a new shoe from 
looking old—makes an 
old sho look new. The 
result of many years’ 
study of leather pecu- 
liarities. For men’s, wo- 
§ men's, and children’s 
Bshoes. Sold by all 
dealers. Made by the 
> makers of the famous 
3 Vici Kid, famous for 
fits durability and 
softness wherever 
shocs arc worn. 
5 An illustrated 
book ebout the 
wear and care 
of shocs 
malled tree, 


Robert H. 
Poerderer, 
Peiladeiphia, 
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Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, w ill | 


for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- | 
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Divide a cake of Ivory Soap with 
a stout thread and you have two 
perfectly formed cakes of convenient 
size for the toilet. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 

There are many white soaps, each represented to be “‘just as 
good as the ‘Ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 
lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
‘Ivory’? Soap and incict upon getting it 


Copyright, 1801, by The Procter @ Gambia Oc., Cincinnatl. 














| Schools '’ are held at various seaside ani 
/ other resorts, which will furnish intellec- 
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Uniting the School in 
Daily Bible Reading 


N ATTRACTIVELY printed card has been prepared (size, 

4% 6 inches), and on one side of it are these words as a 

heading: ‘‘ The Sunday School Times Bible-Reading Circle. 

This card shows what parts of the Bible I intend to read during the 

month of June, 1898.’’ Following this, at the left of the card, is a 

series of Bible references, one for each day, and all bearing on the 

International Lessons. Opposite each reference is a sentence in- 

tended to quicken the curiosity of the reader as to what the passage 
contains, and to impress the lesson of the passage. 

On the reverse of the card are these words : ‘‘ When I make a mark 
like this » at the left end of any line, it means that ! have read, on the 
day named at the end of the line, the Bible verses for that day. When 
the mark does not appear at the end of a line, the blank shows that 
I have been really unable to read the verses for the day.’’ This is to 
be signed with the name and address of the scholar, and the name 
of the teacher of whose class the scholar 1s a member. 

One of the effects of the plan is to acquaint the children, not only 
with the lesson for each Sunday, but with side-light readings on the 
lesson. And, above all, many who have never read the Bible with 
regularity, and some who have not read it at all except at rare inter- 
vals, are thus led to follow a systematic course of reading in the 
Book of books. 

Cards for the June readings are now ready. They may be 
obtained of the publishers of The Sunday School ‘Times for 


60 cents per hundred copies 
(by the month) 


50 cents per hundred copies 
(by the year) 
Lesser or larger quantities at proportionate rates, the Publishers paying 
the postage or express charges. When one hundred or more are 
ordered, the name of the school using them will be printed on the cards 
for twenty-five cents extra per bundred. This will not be done unless 
specially ordered. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


the principles of interpretation, and the 
| preparation of sermons, Bible readings, etc. 
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Convention Calendar 


Edwal 


South Carolina, at Georgetown . . May 7-19 ot 
Minnesota, at Minneapolis... . . May 17-15 Mi 
North Dakota, at Larimore May 24-4 » hea 
Idaho, at Boise City... . .. . «May 25% plate 
South Dakota, at De Smet May 264 Bible 
Indiana, at Greenfield. ...... June; ae 

Kentucky, at Paducah . June 15-9 hyca 
New York, at Utica. June 4.9 At 


Ohio, at Columbus f th 


feth 


fon 


& ors June 14-4 

Montana, at Helena. . . . . May 29 to Juney 

lowa, at Cedar Rapids 

New Jersey School of Primary 
Methods, at Asbury Park. .. . . July 4 

World’s Triennial Convention, at 
London - « « Jaly 12-8 ours 

Maine Summer School, at rim. 
Northport 


June 21-29 


min 


ours 


. July 30 to August 4 uni 


British North America 


spt 


British Columbia, at Chilliwack med 


Manitoba, at Brandon . 
Quebec, at Georgetown . 
Quebec Summer School, at 
Georgeville . : 
Prince Edward Island, at | 
Charlottetown . . « « «October — 
New Brunswick, at Moncton City » October 18-9 
Ontario, at Peterborough . 


(HO> 


Summer Schools for Chris. 
tian Workers 


‘is NUMBER and importance of sum. 

mer educational assemblies for Sun. 
day-school and other Christian workers, 
the coming season bids fair to outrank any 
previous one. North, South, East, and 
West are to furnish summer schools, 


situated that they may be easily reached 
from all points. Cnautauquas abvound 


—Jewish and Christian,—and ‘Bik 


May 21-4 
. May 31 to Junea 
August 13-16 


August 16-7 


October 25-2 


tual recreation for all sorts and conditions 
of men and women. 

At Chicago the summer session of the 
Bible Institute will continue through the 
months of June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember, and one of the features will be 
the course of study conducted by Dr. 
J. M. Gray of Boston, whose past work at 
the Institute has proved very popular and 
instructive. 

The course of study, as planned by Dr. 
Gray, will deal in a plain and _ popular 
way with three subjects : (1) ‘‘ Bible In- 
troduction,’ (2) ‘‘ Christian Evidences 
(3) ‘‘ Homiletics."’ Under the first head, 
the authenticity of the books of the Bible i 
and the formation of the Canon will be 
considered. Under the second will be 
taken up the inspiration of the Bible. 
The third will embrace a consideration of 


As nearly as possible the three divisions 
above will cover the nine o'clock hour for 
the four months evenly, about five weeks 
being given to each. 

The eleven o'clock hour will be de- 
voted to synthetic study of the Scriptures. 
Beginning with Genesis, each book will 
be studied as a wHole, and as seen in re- 
lation to other books. The method will 
be read under prescribed directions, an 
broad outlines made in the class-room 
with the aid of the blackboard. In the 
four months the whole Bible practicall) 
will be covered as follows : June, Penta- 
teuch and early historical books ; July, 
ical books ; Au- 


»“m ber, 


Prophets and later 











gust, Gospels and 
Epistles and Re 
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boctrinal teachings by Dr. R. A. Torrey ; 
ary and Bible history course, by 
vy R. Newell; harmony and notation 
in singing, by Professor D. B. 
musical course, by Professor 
-jward Howells; and vocal culture 
a by Professor Warren C. Coffin. 

Mr. Moody writes that he would be glad 
» hear personally from any who contem- 


jissioné 


ourse 


Towner ; 





slate attendance. The address of the 
Bible Institute is 80 Institute Place, 
“hicago. 


At Asbury Park the fifth annual session 
f the New Jersey School of Primary 
fethods will be held at the Auditorium, 
fonday to Saturday, July 4-9, with pre- | 
July 3. Three 
arranged,—an elementary | 


iminary work on Sunday, 


ourses are 
ourse for primary teachers, a course for 
and a course for 
It is proposed to make 

special study of the work of the inter- 
mediate department. instruc- 
tors, including Miss Mary Louisa Butler, 
Miss Harlow, Mrs. M. G. 


rimary-union leaders, 


junior teachers. 


Eminent 


‘yshman, and many others, will take | 
yart. The fee will be $1.50. The pro- 
ram may be had of Mrs. T. H. Skillman, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, who will 


also answer inquiries concerning board. 
Past successes in the Quebec Sunday- 
School Union and the Maine State Sun- 
Association have been so 
encouraging that they have planned two 
The first is to 
be held in Maine, July 30 to August 13, 
und will 


allie 


iday-School 
summer schools for 1898. 


meet at the Pine Tree state's 


charming watering-place, Northport, on 
Penobscot Bay, thirty miles below Ban- 
gor. Northport is easy of access. It is 


connected with every train on the Maine 
Central Railroad. at— Belfast. 
steamer and by express trains. 

The second school will meet under the 
auspices of the Quebec Sunday-School 
August 13-27, at Georgeville, on 
The village bor- 
ders on the lake, and is well supplied with 
summer hotels. 


by special 


Union, 


Lake Memphremagog. 


Both of these schools are under the 


H. 


Kennedy, Miss 


| and Twenty-third Street, Chicago, from 


| J. Woodbridge Barnes, Miss Mabel Hall, 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Pratt, Mrs. Milton S. 
| Lamoreaux, 





management of G, Archibald, and al 
ced 
are designed to meet a need for the train- | 


of Sunday-school teachers. The | 


many respects they will be similar. 


ing 


places chosen have in each case been | 


carefully selected with a view to oi 
recreation, —one at the seaside, the other 
at the Competent teachers, 
at each school will be a 


mountains. 
—among others, 


specialist from the Bible Normal College | delicious, fragrant, 
The course of study will 


of Springfield. 
be (1) a course of normal lessons on the 
English Bible ; (2) lectures and confer- 
son the art of teaching ; (3) lectures 
and conferences on child study ; (4) lec- 
tures and conferences on primary work ; 


ence 


(5) lectures and conferences on the kin- 
dergarten department, the home depart- 
ment, 
addition, specimen normal classes will be 
conducted, specimen primary and kinder- 
farten classes will be taught, themes of 
Practical interest to all teachers will be 


‘onsidered, there will be a devotional 
hou 


and the normal department. In 


tr, and arrangements will be made for 
‘vening lectures or entertainments. 


‘aly about three hours per day will be 


to] 
\ 


t 


‘me will be given up to study or recrea- 
ton. There will be no charge for tuition. 
Board 


Week upward, 
Must 


Tents can be rented, but 
be secured in advance. Special | 
fates for traveling in the state of Maine | 
“1d the province of Quebec have been | 
| Staged. Further information will be! 
j "ished by Miss Nellie B. Jordan, Alfred, 


| 


Maine, or George H. Archibald, 32 Ar- 
lington Avenue, Montreal. 

The Primary Department of the ILlinois 
State Sunday-school Association will hold 
its second summer session in the Im- 
manuel Baptist Church, Michigan Avenue 


Wednesday, August 17, to Wednesday, 
August 24. 3B. F. Jacobs is superinten- 
dent of this church’s school. Among the 
features of the assembly will be addresses 
by Miss Margaret Coote Brown, Mrs. 


and B. F. Jacobs. Black- 
board work, Bible story-telling, lesson 
construction, principles of teaching, music, 
and various other topics, will be presented. 
Intending students will notify Mrs. W. H. 
Dietz, 7402 Honore Street ; and Celia He- 
denberg, 157 Honore Street, Chicago, will 
give any information. 





Dandruff 
Removed 


“Dandruff can be removed by 
shampooing the head frequently 
with Fairy Soap.”’ 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE-—WHITE—FLOATING. 

The Soap of the Century 

pe plor the tall, C80 ‘snd Tean 
to nearest o 


our nam. eddr 
FREE ieee 
we vill mail 
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of of our booklet, “Fa ay =e . etha the het, 












ry sizes 
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ce Satew, aed 
ing new stories and 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, ~ 
Chicago. St. is. New York. Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
















itteburgh. Baltimore. 


has attained its won- | 
derful popularity as a den- 
tifrice because it is dainty, |p 
harm- 
less, and efficient. 


Rusifoam 


preserves and whitens the 
the 
healthy, the breath pure, 


teeth, keeps gums 


and prevents decay. 


Popular price, 25¢. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





| 2 a gag 
| LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 


4ken up with lectures, and the rest of the | 


can be had at from four dollars per | 








IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURN/ SHINCS 


fit 
PANY 


SCHOOL e 


GRAND ys man. 





DANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


1.50 to $10. Satin or merino. 
tands, 75c. Send for illustrated price-list. 
Louis E. Stilz & Bro. o> 155 N. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


| THE GREAT CHURCH LI G HT 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. 
| dimensions. Book of Li we | 
_ estimate free. £1. P. Pink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


Iron Banner 
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} 











$ Intelligent Eati } 
s n cilgent cating ‘ 
S ~ proves that man cannot live on ¢ 
| > brea mate from some Rone. He would die in 4 
40 days if fed on that alone 4 
} + 
| ¢ FRANKLIN MILLS FINE FLOUR 4 
3 OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT ; 
embraces all the elements of nutrition necessa y 4 
3 to build up and sustain every part of the syste n, 4 
> keeping it in good working c« — nm, and rr ‘ 
serving it unimpaired to a ripe old age sa 
> 4 health producer it is superior to any medicine in ; 
> 4 the world. It relieves indigestion and kindre 
| & ailments. If your grocer does not keep it. send 4 
} D4 us his name and your order,--we will see that ; 
| you are supplied. 
> The genuine made only by the 4 
@ FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 4 
} D4 Recipe book on request. : 
he he he he he he Me Mi hi Mi Mi Me i Mi Mi Mi Me Me Me Me he he 
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BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 





Supper. 


Price, $2.00 


VW 





Educational 
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“Do not Stammer ’”’ 


Dr. J, * Winston, Valley Seminary, Waynes- 
boro’ » who stamme red so years, wrote to 
Mr. ie ‘s Jobnston: ‘1 occupied my usual 
place in the Sabbath-school yesterday, and got 
through so well 1 want you to hear of it at once. 
My friends think the change wonderful, and 
were rejoiced when they heard me speak in pub- 
lic without hesitating one word.’ Br Winston 
has been cured five years. 


p! Capalse refer, by. wpefmission to to atishop Cyrus 


Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster- en, U. S.; Dr. 
« C, Wood of the University of Pennsylvania ; id 


and John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of The 
Sunday School Times. 
ODOR II AIA 8 8 a oreo sone a 


Send for 60 page book to Puts aemerura 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF 


SSESSESESSSE SESS 


” 


INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., 
Edwin S. Johnston, Principal and Founder. 


| METRE ES SESS S55 SESS 55 55 25 55 55 5 5 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Arts, literature, engineering, law, medicine, 
pharmacy, dentistry, - = emistry, astronomy. The 


oldest and largest institution in the Ohio Valley. 
The best place to study engineering is Pittsburgh. 
\rite for catalog to 
W. J. HOLLAND, LL.D., Chancellor, 
_Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Williston on Seminary Prepares boys for any 


college or scientific 
school. Library, Physical, chemical, biological labora- 
tories ; mnasium, etc. New athletic field with y ry 
track. Opens Sent. 8, 1808. JOSEPH H. SAW VVE 
M. ee Easthampton, Mass. 


satammerers. ovina es 
An Ounce 


of Prevention 


is worth several pounds of cure in med- 
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icine. Thoroughly sanitary conditions 


make disease impossible. 

How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is 
told in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English 
chemist. Price ro cents. Every household should 


contain this little help to comfortable living. It will 
be seat FREE to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS CO, (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West gsth Street, New York City. 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers. 


Fe be be be ba bn bin bn bn bn bn bn bin bn bo bn bn bn bn bn bobo tote 




















The Blood ceases 


A Primitive Rite, and its 
Bearings on Scripture 


By HW. Clay Trumbull 


4 

; The. disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. 
They show what such words as “ blood,”’ “‘ life,’’ ** life-giving,” * 
**communion,’”’ meant at the time of the writing of the Bible; and incidentally 
, . . 

, they show how mistaken have been the modern popular views of those terms. 
h “ A flood of light is poured on the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Lord's 

, Dr. Trumbull believes his thesis. 
‘ and accurate learning, and with reverent faith. 
> every Christian student ought to read—and to re-read." 
, A book of 350 pages ( 
‘ booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
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2 SUN PASTE 

FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. _Props.Canton, Mass.,U SA, 


ul 





sacrifice,”’ 


He argues for it strongly, with wide 
He has written a book that 
—The Examiner. 

6% 


<8% inches). For sale ty 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ AMERICAN FIRB 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut tag Philadelphia. 





i 





. oe i 
| CASH CAPITAL... 00s. ..sercerssrsnnasseees $500,000.00 
| Reserve for Reinsurance and alt 
other ins,. 1,033,218 59 
Surplus over all Liabilities,....... 542,301.03 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, , 1898. 
$2,675,520.22. 
THOS. H. ON TCO RY, President 
| CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICH ARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas 
| WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
| WM. B. KELLY, Geadl. Agt. 
DIRECTORS : 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 


Israel Morris, Jos. K. Gillingham 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, Charles S. W helen, 
| Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Heaie, 


John S. Gerhard. 





5 Ounces of Safety 


The invisible automatic hub brake on 
Waverley Bicycles makes your cycling 
absolutely safe. Instantly applied when 
you want tostop. You give it no thought. 


Waverley 
Pues SEO 


Waverley’s only. 








7000 BICYCLES. 


. yo over from 1897 must 







sacr’ now, New 
Hy h Grade, al styles, 
ves uipment, Quaran- 


f ain list and art 

Tardis moda, BICLOLE FREE for 
season to edvertise them. Send forone. Rider agents 
wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicycle and make money. 


J. A. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago. 


-BICYCLES 


for Men, Women, Girls 
& Boys. Complete line. 
All brand new models. 









| 

| 900 ‘Arlington’ “* $21.50 
Ne Money tn Advance. Others at $15, $17 and $20 
| 

| 

' 






WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. ja veniies $7.00 to —— ad 

here C.0.D. with privilege to examine. hay 
Seen nye notncturens; save agents & dealers profits 
Large Itus, Catalogue Freee CASH BUYERS’ Unser. 
168 W. VanBuren Street, B-1s8, Chicago, I 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you w vill oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Limes 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES May 21, 1898 








The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Saturday Evening Post 


from now until January 1, 1899 


for ONE DOLLAR 


Gorrnient. 





“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


0’ horse flesh who bought a goose ‘9 ride on.” Don’t 1728 
take ordinary soaps for hovse-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 
is the paetee tag. Sey 0 atti ot Leeman Tue Lapies: Home JourNaL Tue Saturpay Eveninc Post 


soap fails to accomplish satisfactory resulis in 
scouring and cleaning, and necessitates a great ont- W 

lay of time and labor, which more than balances MONTHLY EEKLY 
any saving in cost. Practical people will tind wt 
Baro.tio the best and cheapest soap for house- wt 


zetia iechaaamsic ..Ascairad In these numbers the Journat will Founded in 1728 by Benjamin 
give: Franklin. 16 pages. Short Stories, 
“Tan Maclaren’s” New Series of Serials and Sketches. Half of each 
Articles. Mary E. Wilkins’ new number given to the best fiction. 
a © novel. A new novel by the author “ Publick Occurrences” that are 
of “A Minister of the World.” Making History. The Post Series of 
4 Dress The Anecdotal Side of Mark Practical Sermons. Great Speeches 
Light M t ‘ Twain and D. L. Moody. Ban of brane — — m1 
: Bell’s Letters from Russia. arion Celebritics. strong itoria 
— averials Crawford’s Thrilling Ghost Novel- Page. The Post will give the best 
—semi-sheer stuffs—for dressy ette. Ex-President Harrison on the original matter obtainable, and the best 
traveling suits and nice warm- Flag. And the superb President’s material selected from the Current 
weather wear. . Choicest assortment Number—in honor of President Literature of the World. Hand- 
of the season—the beSt’ selécted McKinley. somely illustrated. 
from foreign and American markcts, 
priced to bring the business, 
50C., 75 ¢., $1.00, $1.25, to $2.00 
—tet goods and prices prove it. 


; The regular subscription price of Tue Sarurpay Evenine 
Color range includes all the new, : 
wanted, scarce shades. Samples Post is $2.50 per year. To introduce our weekly 


sent free. 


Simerted Berest Cinvée—ier- publication with our well-known monthly, the above 
sheer French goods, $1.25 value, special offer is made. Never before has such an 


47 inches wide, -—tans, castor, 
navys and olive. Fashionable— opportunity presented: itself to secure so much that 


won't hold the dus. is best in literature and fine illustration for so 
All-wool fine Venetians and Cov- 


erts, §8 inches wide, $1.25—we'd little money. This advertisement appears but once. 

like you to compare these with any 

like goods at two dollars—for proof 

df cenall-profit selling. Tue Curtis PustisHinc Company, PHILADELPHIA 
, Special lot fine dollar Black goods 

—barre, bayadere and ‘braided ef- 

fects—light weight, all wool—s50¢. | —— ——— — 


Medium 
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Fine wash: goods—reassortments } S AV F Send for our new 1898 catalog, illustra- 
ie ce aa : > ted in colors, containing full descriptions of 
and late produc tions—8 to 35 Ci— = all our Pianos and Organs. Remember, 

, . : a "a a3 th ly fi of actual fi 
hundreds of styles—choiceness the M O N E rf ors selling exchusively-to the general pab- 


lic d t, at 
feature. Samples ready to send, ic direct, at factory cost—the only firm 





your mone There are no agent’s, dealer's, or sa men’s f ‘ofits died. On SPECIAL 
ou 10 nere D _ , emen s pr 
OFFERS N OW REA pro a aa SPECIAL 


BOGGS & BUHL mo CASH OR ON EASY PAYMENTS-“e« 


to suit your circumstances. Pianos and organs sh'pped on thirty days’ tsial, im your own home, 
Dept. Ss. - - Allegheny, Pa. mols Ss - ae under our special warrant for twenty-five years. No m mey required in advance. Safe delivery to 
Rb purchaser r guaranteed. « 


Der tank, your bank, asy TERMS: No satisfaction, no pay. 


‘szaded uonusw 





SEND TO : m Kelerences: 


bank, or any of the mu'titude of patrons who 7 “SEND fo | We tp ge : 
» ; . . have purchased millions of dollars’ worth ot or partic ulars of our py ular § 
H. oO Neill & Co., New York, _* instruments from ge during nes nate ony years, yy vd CORN ish 
; ate . = vener: » tee ® Our new book “ The eart of the People,” >es ue 
for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. P containing a thogsand recent references, sent plan » or organ for nothing. Full ex- 
- = = free. Don't fail to write at once to Planation with every catalog. 


COR NISH & CO. Established nearly 50 years. 


$40 SAVED i Bo Manufacturers of American Pianos and Organs. -WASHINGTON, 7. 


A practical, business-like 
typewriter at a reason- 


able price, $60. 











Wellington . 3 1 re Si nt a 

- made from the best of French Vici Kid, black or 

Typewriter No. 2 | es ere S n aint. chocolate Finest wo orked fancy silk vesting in 
c 


panel tops. New coin toe with kid tops a 
Quick, clean printing. new style backstay. All sizes and widths. You 
and accurate alignment 


> = - delighted to learn how easy you can ob. 

\ powerful ms anifolder . . ° in these shoes. Illustrated premium list of 

A typewriter with all the H. W. Johns ASBESTOS: Liquid Paint | a ag ameras, =~ Sets,ete., mailed 

ad vantage of the old , ee rite today for ful? particulars. 

machines and none of their defo ts ” G@uacantess This offer may not appear again. 

equal in every particular to any $100 machine, or SEND FOR GAMPLES, SUGGESTIONS, ETc. H. H. DAWSON & co., 

money refunded after ten days’ trial. © Street, Dept. 65, CHICAGO, 


sn onusnan ut, on. 0m en astne H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., | Rarer cereig mitts te il sae te 
—s -» BOX 46, PLATTSSURG. 8.1 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. publishers and the advertiser by stating t/ hat you $a 


the advertisement in The Sunday School Times- 








The Sunday School Times intends to ad 








— 
nit only advertisements that ar: trustworthy. Should. however, an advert nent of a party mot hi 
aving good commercial creait/ rt 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any mx Any tat ‘te % did ‘be madvertently inserted, 


y lose thereby. 





